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Manufacturers Cooperative 
Sales Activities 


UR ASSUCIATION representing all 

leading manufacturers of gas 

appliances, accessories and 
equipment in this country has recent- 
ly held its fifth 
annual meeting in 
Atlantic City, 
New Jersey and 
is now embarking 
on the sixth year 
of service to the 
gas industry. 

As trade asso- 
ciations go, we 
are relatively new 
but we feel that 
in the few years of our existence 
that we have accomplished much and 
proven the need of a trade organiza- 
tion for the manufacturers. As an 
association, our original objectives as 
stated in our constitution and by- 
laws, were through whatever meth- 
ods were fair and practical, to in- 
crease the use of gas as a fuel, to 
better relations with our customers 
and our outlets and create greater 
public acceptance of gas as the ideal 
fuel. To accomplish these objectives, 
we have resorted in a large way to 
cooperative sales promotion pro- 
grams. Let me review these briefly. 

Servel Incorporated, through the 
Gas Refrigerator Division of A.G.A. 
k.M. and the Gas Refrigeration 
Committee of the American Gas As- 
sociation, is now engaged in their 
eighth consecutive sales promotion 
effort. This year’s campaign in par- 
iicular was set up to cover the entire 
twelve months of 1940 and in this 
way differs from the previous cam- 
paigns that were designed to cover 
the peak selling seasons for this type 
of appliance. From all indications 
this will be their most successful 
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campaign and sales will exceed those 
of last year. We should realize that 
it is difficult for any individual or- 
ganization to sponsor sales contests 
year after year and still succeed in 
arousing the same enthusiasm as was 
engendered in previous years. The 
success of this year’s campaign is 
high tribute to those responsible for 
developing a sales program that is 
basically sound and contains a suffi- 
cient number of new features to 
make it appealing and profitable for 
distributors, dealers and salesmen en- 
gaged in the sale of gas-fired re- 
t 


rigerators. 


C P Range Campaign 
im AZ. 


gas range is by this 
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time of nation wide prominence. This 
symbol and the trade-mark ‘“Certi- 
fied Performance” have achieved an 
encouraging amount of consumer 
recognition, and the momentum of 
their acceptance by the buying pub- 
lic is increasing from day to day. 

would like to review in a few words 
the origin and development of this 
quality gas appliance. The program 
originated in 1938 and was sponsored 


at the outset by a small group of gas 
range manufacturers. The original 
budget for the promotion of the 
“C.P.” gas range was, of course, 
relatively small but by this year had 
increased to $110,000 and _ had 
earned the support of twenty-six 
leading gas range manufacturers. 
Sales of gas ranges bearing the 
“C.P.” symbol will approximate 
100,000 units for the year 1940, and 
roughly by the end of the year there 
will be 250,000 of these quality ap- 
pliances in operation and _ contrib- 
uting to the comfort and convenience 
of the same number of housewives 
and families. 

The moneys raised by the sponsor 
manufacturers since the middle of 
1938 have been expended in various 
channels. The cooperation of gas 
utilities and retail dealer outlets has 
been aggressively solicited through 
appropriate sales promotion litera- 
ture, and sales counsel has _ been 
widely disseminated by the staff of 
the Domestic Gas Range Division of 
A.G.A.E.M. The number of meet- 
ings of gas company salesmen, of 
dealer groups, of conventions and 
other gas industry gatherings that 
have been addressed by the members 
of this staff, are far too numerous to 
attempt to give you a definite num- 
ber. I believe the familiarity of the 
people in the gas industry with the 
activities of these industries will suf- 
fice in place of a definite number. 

The program planned for 1941, al- 
though not in its final form, will be 
just as intense and perhaps of even 
greater coverage than the 1940 effort. 
You can be sure that we will not 
relax our efforts to maintain and 
even increase the acceptance of gas 
and the modern gas range as the 
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ideal requisites for cooking in the 
American home. 


Gas Water Heaters 


The Gas Water Heater Division 
of ffi association has likewise spon- 
sored cooperative sales programs for 
the past five years and the increasing 
volume of gas water heater sales will 
justify every dollar that has been 
contributed to these activities. These 
contests have varied from year to 
year in their nature and have in- 
volved cash prize campaigns, mer- 
chandise prize contests, the prepara- 
tion and dissemination of sound sales 
}romotion material, the production 
ind use of a colorful sound slide 
film, etc. The amount of money 
raised by sponsors for individual 
years’ activities have fluctuated but 
have gone as high as $100,000. A 
rough estimate of the total amount 
spent in cooperative effort over the 
past five years would exceed $250,- 
(CO. Add to this the amounts ex- 
yended by individual manufacturers 
in localized sales effort and one can 
casily understand why gas water 
heater sales have recorded such con- 
sistent progress. 

Next year’s program is still in the 
formative stage but under the able 
leadership of the sales promotion 
committee of this division, I feel cer- 
tain that another effective program 
will be forthcoming. 


House Heating 


Up to the present time, the gas 
house heating division of our Asso- 
ciation has been relatively dormant 
insofar as cooperative sales programs 
are concerned. This picture may 
change radically in the coming year. 
In the early months of this year a 
leading gas utility, after considerable 
research and investiyation, succeeded 
in producing a set of standards 
covering the quality of gas furnace 
equipment and its installation. The 
complete set, operating under the 
name of “C.Q.” heating program was 
made available by this utility to the 
gas house heating division. Since 
that time considerable progress has 
been made toward incorporating the 
details of this local program into a 
national program. At the meeting of 
this division in Atlantic City in Oc- 
tober, preliminary steps were taken 
in the direction of securing the spon- 
sorship of interested manufacturers 
and setting up appropriate commit- 
tees to investigate and develop re- 
quirements covering the equipment 
and its installation that might be pro- 
moted on a national basis. Twelve 
manufacturers agreed to contribute 
to the raising of an amount of money 
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that would finance the expenses of 
this initial investigation and develop- 
ment. 

Of course, it may be some time be- 
fore this work is completed. The 
problems that will confront com- 
mittee members are numerous and 
complex inasmuch as they will have 
to deal with many different sets of 
national and local requirements and 
countless city and state ordinances 
regulating the quality and installation 
of their appliances. We feel that the 
committees representing this division 
are fully capable of overcoming these 
obstacles. 

So far I have discussed only the 
sales promotion activities of gas ap- 
pliance manufacturers. I must now 
digress to other important activities 
of our organization which have like- 
wise contributed greatly to the prog- 
ress and knowledge of our industry. 


Statistics 


Statistical data on production and 
sales are vital to any industry and 
this applies equally as well to the gas 
appliance industry. We should be 
able to compare our individual busi- 
ness with the industry volume and 
we should likewise know how our 
product is faring as compared to 
products using competitive fuels. 
Our individual volume may be in- 
creasing at a satisfactory rate but if 
our industry as a whole is not main- 
taining or increasing its share of the 
total market available, this news is 
likewise of importance to us. Gener- 
ally speaking, one company is only as 
strong as the other units in the in- 
dustry. 

Our association headquarters now 
furnish monthly summaries con- 
taining industry production and ship- 
ment information on gas ranges, gas 
water heaters, gas house heating 
equipment and gas-fired steam radi- 
ators to all manufacturers who con- 
tribute their individual data. The 
summaries are likewise made avail- 
able to interested manufacturers of 
accessories, etc. 

Quarterly bulletins containing in- 
formation on the gas appliance in- 
dustry and competitive fuel appliance 
industries are likewise circulated to 
reporting manufacturers, a selected 
list of gas utility executives and to 
libraries, banks, investment houses 
and other interested institutions. One 
can readily understand why these 
institutions might be interested in 
statistical data on our industry, and 
we of course are happy to be in a 
position to supply them with it. 

Another source of comparison for 
the individual manufacturer with his 
industry as a whole is the compila- 


tion and distribution of average 
financial ratios. Our statistical de- 
partment has just completed its first 
survey of this nature and this survey 
has been distributed to all manufac- 
turers who contributed their indi- 
vidual financial ratios for the year 
1939. It is planned to make this an 
annual activity and in succeeding 
years this information will be avail- 
able not in November but sometime 
around May of the following year. 


Bottled Gas Market 


A relatively new market for manu- 
facturers of gas appliances is the so- 
called bottled gas market, and the 
first definite effort has now been 
made towards securing data on its 
extent and possibilities. The gas 
range monthly report forms are now 
broken down to provide for the re- 
porting of information on shipments 
of ranges for use with this particular 
kind of gas. Beginning in January, 
1941, our monthly summaries will 
record this industry information. A 
six months 1940 summary has re- 
cently been completed and mailed to 
the 21 manufacturers representing 
approximately 53% of the total na- 
tional business, who were able to 
review their records and_ supply 
monthly data for use in the prepara- 
tion of this summary. I feel that the 
information contained in this tabula- 
tion will amply repay all contributing 
manufacturers for their efforts. 

As a source of general information 
on statistics in our industry, the 
headquarters staff is always available 
and willing to disseminate data to 
allied groups and other parties inter- 
ested in the position of the gas in- 
dustry. 


Cooperation 


Our product divisions cooperate 
very closely with the American Gas 
Association and the A.G.A. Testing 
Laboratories through manufacturer 
representatives on the various re- 
quirements committees of the labora: 
tories. Each gas appliance group 
maintains its own appropriate sub- 
committees and it is the work of 
their subcommittees which is in a 
great measure responsible for the 
continued development, and improve- 
ment that has been made in the ap- 
pliances using gas as a fuel, which 
have been placed on the market in 
the past several years. 

Various product divisions of our 
Association through their committees 
are now working very closely with 
numerous governmental agencies that 
are engaged in the development 0! 
specifications covering appliances to 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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The Gas Industry's Opportunity 


In National Defense 


IRST and forcmost of all prob- 

lems confronting this country to- 

day is that of National Detense. 
Those of us here today are concerned 
with it in two respects; first, as citi- 
zens for what we may expect in the 
way of protection and preservation 
of our democratic ideals; and sec- 
ondly, as members of a great indus- 
try that will play a most important 
role in the preparation and develop- 
ment of the Defense Program. 

One may think the responsibility 
of the Gas Industry rests in ample 
preduction and the continuance of 
good service that so characterizes its 
performance during peace times, but 
these same qualities will apply with 
even more emphasis in these times of 
emergency. Sabotage and damage to 
our plants are now factors to be con- 
sidered in light of the present situa- 
tion. As far back as 1935, Germany 
recognized this situation, and through 
constant rehearsals with picked per- 
sonnel for specific duties, developed 
production and service plans and en- 
acted the roles for the maintenance 
of supply and service. Let us be pre- 
pared, likewise, for any similar 
emergency. 

However, our responsibilities do 
not end here. Not only our respon- 
sibilities, but our opportunities ex- 
tend far beyond this point. We must 
extend our facilities and our per- 
sonnel far beyond that required dur- 
ing peace time. The National De- 
fense Program is an additional re- 
quirement to be carried without an) 
sacrifice to the requirements of nor- 
mal times. If this Defense Program 
is to be successful, it is reasonable 
to assume that each cubic foot of gas, 
each individual employee, and each 
dollar of expense must produce 
greater results than ever before, and 
these results must be accomplished 
with the ultimate expediency. 

Speed and a greatly accelerated 
tempo will be the theme from now 
on. Men of broader vision, of more 
creative imagination, and of greater 
ability, are more than ever required. 

Our industry is a most important 
one; without it the Defense Pro- 
gram, unquestionably, would be less 
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successful. Because of this fact, we 
should all embrace enthusiastically 
the great opportunity that lies ahead 
of us and assume more than our 
normal responsibilities in this emer- 
gency. Patriotism means sacrifice, 
and political and economic considera- 
tion must be fair and just. This is 
all the Gas Industry expects in re- 
turn for the fine contribution it is 
making, and will continue to make 
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toward the building of a program 
that will assure to all peoples in this 
country the three cardinal points of 
industrial and national freedom: 
first, representative democracy ; sec- 
ond, civil and religious liberty ; and 
third, free private enterprise. 

The magnitude of such a program, 
already earmarked by expected ap- 
propriation of some thirty-six billions 
of dollars during the next five years, 
is truly difficult to realize. But it is 
a reality, and in it we have a definite 
assignment to perform. 

Our greatest contribution will be 
that of not only furnishing gas to 
industry, but developing and assist- 





ing industry in new and better ways 
of utilizing our product. This then, 
will be a cooperative assignment, in- 
volving the combined personnel of 
three great industries ; the gas indus- 
try, through its industrial sales en- 
gineers, the gas equipment manu- 
facturers, and all industries making 
any specific defense product must all 
combine their talents to effect with 
speed and efficiency the desired re- 
sults. ; 

This being the case, how well qual- 
ied are we for such a role? Have 
we kept pace with industry? Is our 
industrial personnel qualified for 
such an undertaking? Do gas appli- 
ance manufacturers have the re- 
quired equipment? Is there under- 
standing and confidence among the 
three interested parties ? 

I am sure all these questions can 
be answered in the affirmative, but 
let us analyze a little and see what 
has been accomplished since the last 
war, so that we can, perhaps, pro- 
ject the results and accomplishments 
that may be expected in the program 
that lies ahead of us. 


Progress in 
Equipment and Personnel 


During the last war, no trained 
industrial personnel existed in_ the 
Gas Industry. There was no gas- 
fired equipment, utilizing gas as a 
fuel, as we have today. Industry 
used gas fuel, but by means of any 
make-shift method that could be 
figured out at the time, by men 
totally unprepared by experience or 
training for an assignment of such 
magnitude and importance. Efficient 
heating methods and applications had 
not yet been evolved. 

Today, because of systematically 
planned and _ far-sighted policies 
adopted by most gas companies, we 
are fortified with thousands of train- 
ed and experienced industrial en- 


gineers with well established con- 
tacts that have won the trust and 


confidence of industry. This is not 
the result of the hysteria of the mo- 
ment, but rather the result of patient 
and thoughtful consideration to this 
policy over the last twenty vears, en- 
abling us to understand and help 
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solve the many problems of our cus- 
tomers. This has merited and won 
the customer’s confidence to the ex- 
tent that now he not only solicits, but 
expects and demands this assistance 
in solving his industrial heating prob- 
lems. The importance of such a 
changed situation is perfectly ob- 
vious to all, and as proof and evi- 
dence that it actually exists, may | 
remind you that although the busi- 
ness index today is far below that of 
1929, Industrial Gas Sales are 50% 
greater than in 1929. 


Through cooperation between the 
Gas Industry and gas equipment 
manufacturers, there has been de- 


veloped since the last war, superior 


methods and heating equipment for 
industry. These have resulted in the 
wider availability of better steel, 
bronzes, and other metals than were 
formerly obtainable. We now have 
the inert atmosphere furnaces, with 
many types of atmospheres, which 
permit the maintenance of bright 
surfaces for metals, the reduction 
of surface oxides on metals, and pre- 
vent decarburization, or softening, 
of metal surfaces. There has also 
been developed, furnaces for car- 
burizing, or hardening, metal sur- 
faces, using gas not only as the 
source of heat, but also as_ the 
hardening agent. In addition, there 
have been developed many types of 
continuous furnaces, with heat re- 
sisting alloy mechanisms for con- 
veying materials through furnaces 
operating at high temperatures, un- 
der accurate temperature control, ex- 
act fuel proportioning, and produc- 
ing definite results. Through these 
various combinations, there has been 
opened to gas new fields of chemical 
and physical applications, aside from 
its use as a source of heat. All of 
this means a greater production of 
superior materials at less cost. Have 
we in the gas business kept pace with 
industry? My answer is definitely 
Yes, and with all modesty, we can 
claim a major share of the credit 
for the improvement of heating meth- 
ods and equipment found in indus- 
trial use today. 


How, then, will gas and such 
equipment be used in furthering ad- 
ditional values in this program for 
National Defense? The scope and 
multiplicity of its application is truly 
staggering to the imagination. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of defense 
products will be dependent in their 
making upon gas. In fact, there 
will hardly be an article made, re- 
gardless of size, that has not under- 
gone some gas heating application. 


To enumerate them would be an 
endless task, but I would like to bring 
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before you some of the more uni- 
que and interesting applications, 
showing the versatility of this fine 
product of ours. Needless to say, it 
should be apparent to all here that | 
cannot be specific in names, proc- 
cesses, or statistics, for many of these 
are closely guarded secrets by all 
interested parties. 


Broader Uses of Gas 


In the expanding and new army 
training areas, gas will be required 
for cooking, baking, water heating, 
and other operations necessary for 
the production of food for this ulti- 
mate army of three and a half 
million men. Gas will be used in the 
preparation of both the canned and 
packaged type foods. Gas will heat 
the water and cleaning solutions, and 
do the singeing to prepare wool to 
supply thousands of blankets to the 
Army, while it will burn the clay 
or process the metal for thousands 
of dollars worth of eating utensils 
for the Navy. Gas will be the fuel in 
the huge clothing depots for steam- 
ing and processing cloth for uni- 
forms. From the first thing the 
soldier puts on in the morning, his 
shirt, which required gas for ten- 
tering, singeing, processing, and iron- 
ing, to the bedspring on which he 
lies at night which has been proc- 
essed and tempered with gas, he will 
come in contact throughout the day 
with article after article made serv- 
iceable because of gas applications. 

Gas will have put into his rifle, 
through many delicate heating opera- 
tions, those exacting qualities that 
make possible the expert marksman. 

Gas will activate the carbon, or 
absorbing agent, in his gas mask 
and produce the glass for his goggles. 

Gas will be required for melting, 
forging, nosing, and heat treating 
all sizes and types of shells so as to 
increase their range of fragmentation 
for greater destructiveness, and gas 
will put into the anti-aircraft guns 
those qualities for speed and pre- 
cision upon which their success de- 
pends. For the huge sixteen-inch 
guns, it will be gas that so toughens 
and hardens the metal to make them 
capable of sending 3,000 pounds of 
steel and explosives thirty miles 
through the air with unseeming 
accuracy. 

The building of all materials for 
communication and control equip- 
ment will require huge quantities of 
gas to insure their good perform- 
ance. 

From bombs of all types to the de- 
structive torpedo, gas performs 
many roles in their production. 


Gas Byproducts 


In the chemical field, the gas in- 
dustry will provide many of the ma- 
terials required. As a by-product of 
manufactured gas, the most obvious 
war materials are the explosive 
bases, toluol, and other benzene 
homologs. Research is now being 
conducted on the nitration of paraffin 
hydrocarbons that may lead to com- 
mercial exploitation of explosives 
said to be far superior even to T.N.T. 
Also, the availability of chloropicrin, 
which serves as a linking agent for 
other chemicals, and in itself a fine 
lethal gas, may find an increasing 
use in the field of munitions. 


Gas As Industrial Fuel 


Gas will be required for heating 
stills, retorts, etc., for the produc- 
tion of nitrous oxide, tear gases, 
ether, and other chemicals. Gas is 
almost the sole fuel in the chemical 
plants producing pure molybdenum 
and pure tungsten. A new and im- 
portant development is the produc- 
tion of beryllium oxide and alloying 
it with copper to give copper the 
properties of hardness and resiliency 
equal to that of heat treated carbon 
steel. Because of its physical and 
chemical characteristics, it causes no 
sparking under abrasion and, there- 
fore, is an all-important attribute to 
safety where explosive materials are 
processed. In certain stages of muni- 
tion manufacturing, much of the 
explosive hazard has been removed, 
thanks to beryllium copper, which is 
prepared exclusively with natural 
gas. 

The latest and closest artificial ap- 
proach to daylight is with the use of 
fluorescent bulbs. Many armament 
operations are carried out under the 
soft effective light emitted by these 
bulbs, and, indirect though it is, gas 
has made an important contribution 
because the bulbs have been coated 
with beryllium oxide. 


No article of war has so intrigued 
the imagination as the modern tank. 
This movable fortress, capable of 
travelling at speeds of 40 to 60 miles 
per hour, must have great destruc- 
tive dealing qualities in offense, and 
yet on defense, be able to resist and 
withstand these same agencies of de- 
struction. Built almost entirely of 
metal, nearly all parts will have re- 
ceived some form of heat treatment 
by gas. The tank interior mechanisms 
will follow much of the accepted gas 
applications found in the modern 
tractor or automobile, although on a 
more extensive scale because of the 
greater requirements needed for 











meeting the more rigid specifications. 
But its ability to resist modern type 
warfare will depend upon its armor 
plate shell. This armor plate must 
be tremendously hard on its outside 
surface to resist artillery fire, but its 
inside surface must be tough and re- 
silient, to prevent shattering. The 
one fuel that makes this possible to- 
day is gas. Gas not only provides 
the fuel for some fifteen different 
heating operations to which the 
armor plate must be subjected, but 
also, through chemical action of its 
carbon contents with the steel, it 
furnishes that required hard surface 
to a thickness approximately ten 
times greater than any similar sur- 
face requirement needed in any 
product of commercial life today. 

To approach this quality of prod- 
uct in the last war would have re- 
quired a heating cycle from 400 to 
600 hours in length. Today—thanks 
to the gas industry’s research over 
the last few years, we are in a posi- 
tion to accomplish a far superior re- 
sult in approximately 100 hours. 

You may be interested in a rough 
estimate of the amount of gas re- 
quired for the many heating opera- 
tions involved in the production of a 
tank. For a medium size tank, ap- 
proximately 500,000 cubic feet of 
manufactured gas equivalent will be 
required, and since a production of 
200 to 300 tanks a day is being con- 
sidered to meet our requirements, the 
magnitude of this potential load is 
apparent. 


And in Aviation 


The manufacture of an airplane is 
a continuing process of thousands 
of gas applications. Steel tubing for 
axles, struts, motor mountings, and 
fuselage is necessary and of such 
characteristics that weight, wind re- 
sistance, etc., must be at a minimum. 
Through various heating operations 
with gas, this tubing finally goes 
through a modern controlled atmos- 
phere furnace in which gas is again 
not only the heating medium, but also 
furnishes that furnace atmosphere 
to produce the required product—a 
process unknown ten years ago—to- 
day, indispensable in aircraft manu- 
facture. 


Here again, the cockpits and other 
vital parts of a plane will carry 
armor plate, less in thickness than 
the tank, but produced exactly as 
before—with gas. 

Propellor production will require 
large quantities of gas, not only in 
their production, but in their refine- 
ment. One very recent refinement 
is that of molded rubber ends for 
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propellers. This consists of taking 
rubber, impregnating it with nitro- 
gen at extremely high pressures, and 
subjecting it to gas heat for several 
hours. This product is said to give 
better bite and better feathering ac- 
tion to the propeller, resulting in 
better plane performance. 

Besides the requirements of gas 
for plants engaged in airplane build- 
ing, enormous quantities of gas will 
be required by those concerns taking 
subcontracts on aircraft business. 
To indicate the enormity of sub- 
contracts of this type, a modern 
bomber will require from 400 to 600 
sub-contracts for the furnishing of 
parts and equipment, almost all of 
which will utilize gas in their process 
of manufacture. 


For Naval 
Construction and Equipment 


One of the largest users of gas, 
either directly, or indirectly, are those 
industries engaged in making naval 
equipment. Shipyards will require 
tremendous quantities of gas for 
shaping, annealing, and tempering 
the many tons of steel, copper, and 
other metals that go into the con- 
struction of a modern fighting ship, 
and also for the fabrication of the 
intricate piping systems ranging from 
4” up to 24” in diameter and miles 
in length, connecting all compart- 
ments on the decks and from stem 
to stern. In these shipyards will be 
found gas-fired furnaces, ranging in 
size from an ordinary shoe box for 
soldering and rivet heating, up to the 
size of a fifty room house for the 
annealing of a complete gun turret 
50 feet in diameter, weighing 40 tons, 
and operating at 1200° temperature. 
This operation extends over a period 
of 200 hours and will use over 1,000,- 
000 cubic feet of gas for each anneal. 
These furnaces are the largest in the 
world, and when not in use for an- 
nealing, they are equipped with gas- 
fired unit heaters and used as a shop, 
believe it or not! 
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The North Carolina has three 
triple turrets, each mounting three 
sixteen-inch guns, and is the first 
capital ship built for the Navy in 
nineteen years and the forerunner 
of a fleet of eight new capital battle- 
ships. Forty million cubic feet of 
gas were required in the building and 
assembling of this ship of 35,000 tons 
at the Navy Yard. The keels of two 
45,000 ton battleships will shortly 
be laid down and these will require 
even additional quantities of gas. 


In addition to these amounts, must 
be considered the great quantities of 
gas that will be needed in making 
the many parts and articles of equip- 
ment that go into these battleships 
that will be sub-contracted and made 
elsewhere. Guns, control equipment, 
armor plate, and the many other 
necessary articles will require liter- 
ally thousands of millions of cubic 
feet of gas in their manufacture. 

In the manufacture of many types 
of instruments used in articles of 
war, accurate control of humidity 
is essential. Through the develop- 
ment of gas-designed air condition- 
ing equipment now available, this ac- 
curate control has become a reality. 


I could continue citing example 
after example of gas applications and 
the part they play in the production 
of material for our Defense Pro- 
gram; vet I would probably never 
reach the end, for while I am here 
talking to you, new methods and ap- 
plications are being developed and 
put into operation, and will continue 
just so long as our industry is a 
progressive industry. The one big 
point is that with the development of 
radiant tube and convection heating, 
prepared atmosphere, and_ refine- 
ments in gas fuel applications and 
controls, gas now surpasses any heat- 
ing medium in accuracy of tempera- 
ture control, uniformity of heating, 
atmosphere control, heat distribution, 
and speed. These qualities are of 
primary importance in our National 
Defense Program. Price is of sec- 
ondary importance. 


Summary 


In summation, we therefore may 
say quite definitely that the Gas In- 
dustry is prepared to play and, in- 
deed, is now actually playing a far 
more extensive and more important 
role in this Program of National De- 
fense than it did in the previous war. 
During the twenty odd years that 
have intervened, we have brought to 
realization a program of steady and 
continued progress. Then we had 

(Concluded on page 54) 


Experience at Norwich wit 
Carburettor Using F 


N 1938 it became evident to us 

that it would be necessary to take 

drastic steps to decrease produc- 
tion costs at our plant. This neces- 
sity was dictated by the fact that 
raw materials were on an upward 
price trend, our light tar market was 
falling off, and our output of gas for 
industrial purposes was on the up- 
trend. All of these factors combined 
made it imperative that careful con- 
sideration be given to the use of 
Bunker “C” Oil for enrichment pur- 
poses. 

In as much as we had adequate 
storage capacity for finished tar, a 
tar dehydrating plant, and suffici- 
ently large tar separators, the prob- 
lem was fairly simple. The problem 
of heavy tar disposal presented no 
difficulties as we have a combination 
oil-fired and Waste-heat boiler. Un- 
less we could get an attractive price 
for our heavy tar we were prepared 
to use the heavy tar as a fuel in our 
boiler. 

From our study of the problem it 
was decided to convert our 7’-6” 
standard backrun Gas Machinery set 
to the use of heavy oil by the in- 
stallation of a Semet-Solvay Igni- 
tion Dome. 

Work was begun on this change 
in October, 1938 and the set was put 
into service early in December of the 
same year. 


Description of Changes to Set: 


1. Generator :— 

An Anthony water-cooled oil spray 
was installed in the generator dome, 
set so as to spray oil obliquely down 
on the fire, and so located as to be 
easily accessible from the operating 
floor. 

2. Carburettor:— 

All checkers were removed from 
the carburettor, and an ignition dome 
was installed. The ignition dome is 
most simply described as a 9” thick, 
flat, annular section built at right 
angles to the vertical axis of the car- 
burettor at a point level with the bot- 
tom of the generator-carburettor con- 
nection. The round opening in the 
certer of the dome is flared toward 


Presented before New England Gas As- 
sociation, Operating Division, Hartford, 
Conn., October 23, 1940. 
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By 
Leo Albert 


Engineer, City of Norwich (Conn.) 

Gas and Electrical Department 
the bottom of the carburettor from a 
diameter of 24” at the top face of the 
dome to a diameter of 36” at the 
bottom face. On the top face of the 
dome, four brick piers were placed, 
extending to the underside of the 
main carburettor dome. The pur- 
pose of these piers is to break up 
the flow of the blue gas from the 
generator, and direct it through the 
nozzle in the dome. 

An Anthony water-cooled oil spray 
was installed in the center of the 
carburettor three feet above the car- 
burettor bottom. This spray directs 
the oil upward in the carburettor, 
counter-current to the blue gas. The 
spray is easily removed through the 
side of the carburettor shell for 
cleaning. 

An additional clean-out door was 
installed at the bottom of the car- 
burettor to facilitate the removal of 
accumulated carbon. The carburet- 
tor air is admitted through the top 
of the carbuettor dome and is con- 
trolled by a creeper valve. 

3. Superheater:— 

A new set of arches was installed 
in the superheater, located three feet 
above the existing arch blocks. The 
bulk of the superheater checkers are 
therefore supported on the upper 
arches, while only four rows of 
checkers are placed on the lower 
blocks. In this manner the first four 
rows of checkers takes the bulk of 
the carbon deposit and can easily be 
replaced when necessary without dis- 
turbing the remainder of superheater 
checker brick. We have removed old 
checkers and replaced new checkers 
in this lower section in the ordinary 
course of generator clinkering shut- 
down periods. 

4. Wash. Box 
Valve :— 

A cone bottom addition was made 
to the existing wash-box for the pur- 
pose of more easily handling anv 
accumulations of heavy tar. We feel 
that this additional investment was 
well worth while, as we have been 
able to keep ahead of any accumu- 


and Three-Way 


nN Ignition Dome 
eavy Oil 


lations of tar which would lead to 
annoying consequences. 

ive additional sprays were in- 
stalled in the three-way valve as- 
sembly, and one each in the back- 
run connection and superheater con- 
nection to the three-way valve. The 
use of these sprays has contributed 
much to keeping heavy accumulations 
out of the three-way valve assembly. 
5. Bunker “C’ Oil Handling Sys- 
tem — 

A 50,000 gallon tank is used for 
the storage of Bunker “C” Oil; and 
through the use of vertical banks of 
coils and exhaust steam, the oil is 
heated to 120° I. at the outlet of the 
tank. This is sufficiently hot to al- 
low for easy handling by the pumps. 
From the Bunker “C’ pumps, the 
oil passes through a primary heater 
which heats the oil to about 275° F. 
This oil is stored in a 100 gallon 
hot-oil tank from which point it en- 
ters the oil sprays. All oil sprays 
are also equipped with steam purge 
units. 


Gas Making Materials: 
1. Oil:— 

The Bunker “C” Oil having the 
following approximate analysis is 
used. 

Gravity 
Flash Point ... 
Viscosity 
Conradson Car- 

bon 


Pour Test .. 30° F. 
B.T.U. per Gal. 152,000 


2. Coke—Dry Basis:— 
B.T.U. per Lb. 


Fixed Carbon 
Ash 


200° (plus) 
55 Sec. @ 122° F-S.F. 


Vertical Coke Oven. 
Operating Cycle—Twenty Percent 
Reforming :— 
Uprun—120 Seconds. 
Uprun Oil 80-90 sec. admission 
time. 
Backrun—80 Seconds. 
Reform Oil 35 Sec. admission 
time. 
Uprun Purge—10 Seconds. 

210 Seconds total running time. 
Blow-down—(0-10 Sec.) adjusted to 
maintain 0.63 gravity. 

Average blowing time 2.4 minutes. 
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Operating Procedures: 


Due to the fact that we have ample 
gas storage capacity, it is only neces- 
sary for us to run an average of 
12-13 hours per day. At times it 
has been possible to run two days 
without clinkering the generator, but 
as a rule the generator is clinkered 
every morning. The clinkering time 
varies from 60-90 minutes. 

Carbon deposits vary with the type 
of oil used. With a 9.0% carbon 
oil very little trouble is experienced 
with carbon deposits in the carburet- 
tor. We can keep ahead of large 
deposits by cracking the lower door 
in the carburettor and opening a vent 
in the top of the carburettor air in- 
let tee. This procedure allows a 
draft of air to pass up through the 
carburettor during the shut down 
period and effectively burns out a 
large proportion of the carbon on the 
walls. About every third day the 
carbon is removed from the bottom 
of the carburettor. We have found 
that by sprinkling coke on the car- 
burettor bottom it is much easier to 
remove the carbon. The coke pre- 
vents the carbon from sticking tight- 
ly to the bottom and the carbon can 
easily be broken out with bars. 





Steam 

Coke Bunker Average Up- Back- Pounds 

Operating per “6° Ou Per Hourly steam steam per 
Period M.C.F. per MCF. Cent Make pounds pounds MCF. 
Mos. Hrs. Lbs. Gals. Reform MCF  permin. permin. Made 

1] 3200 18 4.45 24% 55 58 41 32 

10 2500 20 4.00 15% 55 58 41 32 
The carburettor oil spray is re- approximately 20% longer life has 


moved once a week and thoroughly 
cleaned. We have found it neces- 
sary to remove the generator spraj 
only once in three months, on the 
average. The three-way valve and 
its connections are cleaned after each 
operating day. The wash-box and 
seal pot are tlushed out every day. 


Operating Results - 530 B. T. U. 


Our set maintenance, as far as re- 
fractories is concerned, has been ma- 
terially decreased through the use of 
the checkerless carburettor and the 
installation of the arch in the super- 
heater. The four rows of checkers 
in the bottom are designed to take 
the bulk of the carbon carried over, 
but we have found but very little 
carbon deposit on these brick. The 
principal cause for removal is that 
their heat absorption property has 
been destroyed. We have found that 


been obtained from the superheater 
checkers due to the arch installation 
in the superheater. 


Conclusions: 


The installation of the ignition 
dome, and the use of heavy oil has 
increased our production capacity 
from 48MCF per hour to 55MCF 
per hour. It is possible to increase 
this capacity by 5 MCF per hour ‘if 
we were not limited by the available 
capacities of the auxiliaries. 

The quality of the Bunker “C” 
oil used, is a critical factor in ob- 
taining maximum results. In our par- 
ticular case an oil containing over 
9.1% carbon causes increased carbon 
deposits in the carburettor. 

After two years experience with 
the ignition dome we feel that it has 
satisfactorily fulfilled expectations, 
with a minimum investment. 
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T IS WELL KNOWN that under the 
old or common law all gas com- 
panies stand liable to pay heavy 

damages to injured employes. Of 
course, under these old laws no em- 
ploye could recover damages unless 
the testimony proved that the injury 
resulted from some form or degree 
of negligence on the part of the em- 
ployer. Moreover, if the injury was 
caused by failure of the employe to 
use ordinary care to safeguard him- 
self, the employe could not recover 
damages, or other compensation. 

However, our own modern Work- 
men’s State Compensation Laws en- 
able gas company employes to re- 
cover compensation for any injury 
sustained while “in the course of the 
employment”, irrespective of whether 
the injury resulted from negligence 
of the employer or carelessness of the 
employe himself. 

The important advantages of these 
modern compensation laws are: 
First, the employe is assured pay- 
ment of reasonably adequate compen- 
sation, in consideration of the seri- 
ousness of the injury; and, second, 
employers are relieved from payment 
of damages to injured employes. Ob- 
viously, this latter advantage is espe- 
cially important, because in nume- 
rous situations gas companies have 
saved thousands of dollars which, 


under the common law, they would. 


have been compelled to pay in dam- 
ages to injured employes. 

However, present circumstances 
are numerous under which gas com- 
panies still, under the modern com- 
pensation laws, may be compelled to 
pay damages to injured employes. 
And, conversely, circumstances fre- 
quently exist under which the em- 
ploye cannot recover compensation. 

Therefore, the purpose of this ar- 
ticle is a review of late and leading 
higher court cases, involving gas 
companies, which clearly illustrate 
the legal dividing line between when 
a gas company employe may, and 
when he may not be entitled to re- 
cover state compensation. 


State Compensation Award 
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To Injured Employes 
Is Valid 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, O. 


Employee Must Prove Injury 


The test adopted by the courts for 
determining whether an employe is 
at a given time in the course of his 
employment, is whether the employe 
was at the time engaged in the per- 
formance of the duties required of 
him by his contract of employment ; 
or by specific direction of his em- 
ployer; or whether he was engaged 
at the time in the furtherance of the 
employer’s interest. 

Another important point of estab- 
lished law is that a period of rest, 
refreshment, or other temporary 
cessation from work is not sufficient 
to break the continuity of employ- 
ment. However, an independent act 
of a gas company employe which has 
no relations to the employer’s inter- 
est, serves to break the so-called 
nexus and to put the emplove outside 
the course of the employment, where- 
by he cannot recover compensation 
under state compensation laws for 
the injury. 

Furthermore, an employe who sues 
to recover state compensation is 
bound to prove that he was injured 
while working for his employer. 

For illustration, in Lee v. Memphis 
Natural Gas Co., 197 So. 638, re- 
ported September 12, 1940, it was 
shown that an employe of a gas 
company filed a suit for compensa- 
tion and alleged that while he and 
other workmen were engaged in re- 
moving a railroad track which had 
been laid for temporary use by his 
employer, he slipped and fell on the 
track, seriously injuring his back and 
spine and had been unable to work 
since the said accident. 


The counsel for the gas company 
contended that the employe did not 
receive any back injury while on this 


particular job. The employe failed to 
prove by other workmen that he had 
received the injury. Also, he failed to 
prove by physicians that his back was 
injured. Therefore, the higher court 
refused to allow compensation, and 
said: 


“As in most compensation cases, only 
questions of fact are involved and the 
great preponderance of medical testi- 
mony is against plaintiff (employe) and 
there is no lay testimony to support his 
contention. We would be forced to 
take the testimony of one doctor over 
that of six or seven other reputable 
physicians to find that plaintiff re- 
ceived any injury to his back in the fall 
which he received.” 


Employer Sells Business 


Another important point of law is 
that while a State Industrial Com- 
mission is authorized to determine a 
controversy between the injured em- 
ploye and his employer, it is not au- 
thorized to determine a controversy 
between the employe and a_ third 
party who is neither the employer 
nor the insurance carrier. 

For instance, in Independent Oil 
& Gas Co. v. Mooney, 103 Pac. 
(2nd) 557, reported, July, 1940, an 
employe filed notice of injury and 
claim for compensation in which it 
was stated that while engaged in haz- 
ardous employment with the Inde- 
pendent Gas Co., as a roustabout, he 
was seriously burned. During the 
trial it was shown that the settlement 
or payment of compensation to the 
employe was delayed until after the 
Independent Co. had entered into an 
agreement with the Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, whereby all of the 
assets of the Independent Gas Co. 
were taken over and merged into the 
assets of Phillips Petroleum Co. Af- 
terward the Industrial Commission 
awarded compensation to the em- 
ploye against the Phillips Petroleum 
Co. The latter appealed to the higher 
court which promptly reversed the 
award, and said: 


“It is first urged that the State In- 











dustrial Commission erred in entering 
an award against the Phillips Petroleum 
Company. With this contention we 


agree. The State Industrial Commis- 
sion is an administrative body, author- 
ized and empowered to consider an in- 
jury arising out of and in the course of 
the employment as between the em- 
ployer and employe. It has no power 
to consider and construe contractual 
rights between the employer or the in- 
surance carrier of the employer and 
third parties.” 


Parking Lot Rule 


Unless the company officials 
are familiar with the usual and regu- 
lar conduct of employes, the latter 
are not entitled to recover state com- 
pensation for an injury received on 
a parking lot, although employes have 
been accustomed to park their auto- 
mobiles on gas company premises. 


gas 


For example, in Butler’s Case, 145 
Atl. 394, it was shown that employes 
usually parked their cars on a vacant 
lot in the rear of the employer’s 
premises. One day an_ employe 
parked his car on a three-foot drop 
in the ground, and about 8 feet from 
the wall of the building. After the 
day’s work the employe pulled up the 
emergency brake and proceeded to 
“crank” the car. The car rolled for- 
ward, took the drop, and pinned the 
employe against the building, effect- 
ing severe injuries. 


The employe sued to recover com- 
pensation under the state compensa- 
tion laws to which his employer had 
contributed for many years. How- 
ever since there was no evidence that 
the employer had provided this place 
for the parking of cars by his em- 
ployes and no evidence was given to 
prove that using this place for park- 
ing was customary among all of the 
employes, so that the employer was 
chargeable with knowledge of the 
practice, the higher court refused to 
allow the employe compensation, and 
said: 


“There must be evidence that the ac- 
cident arose out of the employment and 
it nowhere appears that the employer 
knew and allowed the practice of park- 
ing on its grounds.” 


Whether or not this injured em- 
ploye sued and recovered damages 
from his employer for the injury is 
not disclosed. However, it is certain 
that if the employer had acknowl- 
edged that he knew the employes 
were using the lot for parking their 
automobiles, or if he had either ver- 
bally or in writing permitted his em- 
ployes to use the lot for this purpose, 
this employe would have been award- 
ed state compensation for the in- 
jury, and the employer would have 
been relieved from future liability. 
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Continuous Service 


It is well settled law if a 
company employe is subject to call 
at any time for special service and 
he is injured while on the premises, 
or while he is coming or going to his 
home off the company premises, he 
is entitled to recover state compensa- 
tion for the injury thus received. 

For a in Sullivan’s Case, 
164 N. 392, it was disclosed that 
an cakes slept upon the company 
premises, in a room supplied him by 
the employer. One day the employe, 
after he had completed his day’s 
work, proceeded to the room and was 
seriously injured when he stumbled 
and fell on an obstacle in the hall. 
The legal question arose whether the 
employer was liable in damages to 
the employe for the injury or wheth- 
er, under the circumstances, he could 
recover compensation from the state 
for the injury. It is important to 
know that the higher court held the 
state bound to pay compensation to 
the injured employe, and said: 

“The evidence of continuity of em- 
ployment is not strong, but it is suf- 
ficient to establish the fact that the 


contract of hire included continuous 
service when needed.” 


gas 


Law of Working Place 

Generally speaking, if an injury is 
sustained on the employe’s “work- 
ing place’, he is entitled to recover 
compensation. From a legal stand- 
point the “working place” may be 
limited to a special room in a build- 
ing including passage way to and 
from this room. On the other hand, 
this term may consist of the whole 
premises, including the building and 
the lot on which the building stands. 

For instance, in Simonson, 219 N. 
W. 869, the important consideration 
of the higher court was whether an 
employe not making a trip to the 
company premises on a special call, 
could be held entitled to recover state 
compensation. This higher court held 
that unless an employe is traveling to 
or from the company premises on a 
special call, or the employe is being 
transported in a conveyance regularly 
furnished by the employer for the 
purpose of getting the employe to or 
from the place of employment, the 
injured employe must, in order to 
get compensation, have been on what 
is known as the “working premises” 
In many cases they may not extend 
outside the building in which the 
service is rendered. Doubtless, there 
may be cases where they will not in- 
clude all of that building. On the 
other hand, in other instances the 

“working premises” include the 
building and the land on which the 
building is situated. 
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In Course of Employment 


A gas company employe is within 
the scope or in the course of the em- 
ployment and, therefore, entitled to 
recover state compensation for any 
and all injuries sustained during the 
time the employe enters the premises 
of the employer on his way to work 
and pursues the proper course to the 
place of his labor; while therein the 
performance of his duties as an em- 
ploye ; and until he has left the prem- 
ises by the ordinary means of exit. 
It is important to know that there are 
numerous higher court cases which 
uphold the principle that the sphere 
of employment exists and affords its 
shield to the employe while on the 
premises of the employer on the way 
to or on the return from the actual 
performance of the specific duties of 
the employment. 


Various higher courts have held 
that the term “in the course of” re- 
fers to the time, place, and circum- 
stances, under which the accident 
takes place. It may be “in the course 
of employment,” and yet the employe 
may be standing still and not physi- 
cally moving in his work. He 1s still 
included when he does those reason- 
able things which his contract with 
his employer expressly or impliedly 
permits him to do. 


On the other hand, various higher 
courts have held that if an employe 
is employed by a person who has no 
authority to hire employes such em- 
ploye is not actually engaged and, 
therefore, cannot recover compensa- 
tion for an injury. 


For example, in Anschutz v. Gas 
Company, 142 S. W. (2nd) 11p, re- 
ported July, 1940, it was disclosed 
that a person named Anschutz went 
to the office of a Gas company and 
there filled out and filed, on a regular 
form, provided for that purpose, an 
application for employment. A few 
days later an operating foreman of 


the gas company, and who had no 
power to employ men, sent a message 


to Anschutz to come over and go to 
work. He received the message and 
went to the plant where he was given 
a physical examination. The next 
day Anschutz went to work and he 
was seriously injured. He sued the 
gas company for compensation but 
the higher court refused to allow the 
award, saying: 


“Bickford (foreman) had no au- 
thority to hire in this case. At least 
the evidence supports such a finding 
of facts. In determining this ques- 
tion all of the facts and circum- 
stances and the conduct of the parties 
must be taken into consideration.” 
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Have You Seen 
This New Load Builder? 


THE NEW MONMOUTH 
Another new and important field HUMIDITY CONDITIONER 
for gas is being opened by the Mon- 
mouth Humidity Conditioner — a 
gas-fired unit that for the first time 
brings proper humidification to 
radiator-heated homes. It is scien- 
- tific, dependable, and easily install- 
ed; being independent of the heat- 
ing plant. 


The average heating-season con- 
sumption of this unit is about 20,000 
cu. ft. of manufactured gas. And it 
is salable. The necessity for humidi- 
fication is accepted. Never before iii ails areal: 


has the radiator-heated home been Installation very simple. 
offered a practical means of hu- 


midification. The fact that it is needed Gas appliance sales managers, 


and wanted is borne out by the mil- salesmen, and engineers are invit- 
lions of dollars spent annually on ed to write for complete information. 
gadgets and make-shifts. The mar- 
ket is ripe for a practical properly- 


MONMOUTH PRODUCTS CO. 


priced humidifier and here it is. 1939 E. Gist St. Cleveland, Ohio 


MONMOUTH 
The Greatest Name in Humidification 
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Arthur J. Larson 


0 THE WOMEN in your commu- 
nity use wood, coal or elec- 
tricity to cook with? Are sales 

of gas ranges, refrigerators and gas 
water heaters tough to sell in the 
face of this competition? Then here 
is a story that tells you how to sell 
gas appliances, which has been highly 
successful in selling gas appliances in 
the Portland, Oregon area. 

About a year ago R. G. Barnett, 
vice president and general manager, 
and John J. Winn, Jr., commercial 
manager, of the Portland Gas & 
Coke company, faced this problem. 
Gas appliance dealers in Portland, 
Forest Grove, Oregon, and Vancou- 
ver, Washington, reported that com- 
petion was tough. They said, “If 
there was only some way to get in- 
terest stirred among the women we 
know we could sell gas ranges, re- 
frigerators and water heaters. What 
can be done?” 

These two officials told the dealers 
that something would be done and 
that they’d be given every sales aid 
possible to help them get their share 
of the business. 

“Some way to get women inter- 
ested. Some place women could be 
brought together to see how efficient- 
ly gas appliances could serve them in 
their kitchens.” That was the situa- 
tion in a nutshell. So Mr. Barnett 
and Mr. Winn, Jr., cracked that nut 
through inaugurating Hospitality 
Houses in each of the above cities, 
with the result that today gas ranges, 
refrigerators and water heaters are 
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Sell Gas Appliances 
This Way 





The first Glamour Kitchen of the Portland Gas and Coke 


Co. 


prominent 


sales leaders in those communities, 
and appliance dealers report 
nearly a 10% increase in all lines 
with women deeply interested in the 
plan. Seeing is selling, and here is 
how it was worked. 

Hospitality Houses or rooms as 
they are called are really glamorous 
kitchens featuring the last word in 
C/P gas ranges, refrigerators and 
hot water heaters. At one end of 
these glamour kitchens upon a raised 
dais or platform about four inches 
above the floor level is a complete 
model kitchen. The rest of the room 
is an auditorium filled with comfort- 
able chairs. These chairs are for the 
women to use for their own special 
meetings—meetings of clubs and or- 
ganizations they belong to. 

The first Hospitality room was in- 
stalled in Forest Grove. The George 
Paterson Furniture company and the 
Forest Grove Hardware company, 
gas appliance dealers in that area, 
were asked for a C/P gas range, gas 
refrigerator and water heater to be 
used in the kitchen. The reason this 
was done was that at the future meet- 
ings to be held in the glamour kitchen 
at which various women’s groups 
would be present the Home Service 
bureau supervisors of the gas com- 
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installed at Forest Grove, Ore. 
women were 


ADMIT ONE | 


The town’s most 
invited to the first meeting. 


pany could tell the women where 
these appliances were sold. The deal- 
ers were highly enthused about this 
plan—a way of getting their mer- 
chandise before all the women of the 
community without cost. 

When the Hospitality room was 
ready special invitations were sent 
to the most prominent women and 
club leaders to attend the grand open- 
ing. They were to be the guests of 
honor, as well the dealers an:l 
their wives. 

At this first meeting the utility ar- 
ranged with the staff in its Home 
Service bureau to dramatize their 
cooking presentations through a play 
called “The Bride Saves the Busi- 
ness”. A play about a young bride 
who was using an obsolete cooking 
stove while she was preparing a 
special meal to be served to her hus- 
band’s guest—a big business man 
with whom he was negotiating a big 
deal. Her stove acted up and about 
ruined her dinner until a next door 
neighbor with a model kitchen (the 
one on the stage in the hospitality 
room) was used. Everything turned 
out fine and the big business man was 
sold and the bride saved the business. 

The total time for the presentation 
of this play was 40 minutes. During 


as 
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"The Bride Saves the Business” 








Hospitality House, Public Service Bidg., Lower Level 


FRIDAY, 
Presented by 


2 P. M. 














this time a cake is baked, a rib roast 
of beef prepared, two kinds of fresh 
vegetables, and a salad. 


The play idea, while not original 
as a method of presenting merchan- 
dise, was original in the community 


it was first presented in. The first 
meeting was a decided success. The 
women were told that at any time 
they wished they could use this Hos- 
pitality room for meetings of their 
clubs or organizations free of charge 
and could use the gas appliances to 
help them in the preparation of their 
food. Mention was made where the 
appliances could. be purchased for 
their homes. 

The success of the plan was so 
good at the Forest Grove premiere 
that now three Hospitality rooms are 
in yearlong use at Portland, Forest 
Grove and Vancouver. A fourth is 
being planned for Salem, Oregon, the 
capital of the state of Oregon. That 
women like this plan is evidenced by 
the Vancouver Hospitality room. 
Vancouver has a population of about 
20,000 persons. The few months the 
glamour kitchen has been in opera- 
tion nearly 3000 women have at- 
tended and made use of the offer for 
them to hold their meetings and 
gatherings there. 
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1 :—The Portland, Ore. glamour kitchen. 
As many as 2000 women have attended 
meetings during a single week. 
2:—Close-up of a CP range with mirror 
placed so that audience gets a bird’s eye 
view of the range top and cooking opera- 
tions. Rita Calhoun carves the standing 

rib roast. 
3:—Another close-up of the CP 
with angled mirror above. 
4:—Hospitality Room Kitchen at Van- 
couver, Wash. office. Rita Calhoun, cen- 
ter; Marian Dunn on the right. 


range 


The play is not given all the time, 
of course, but some member of the 
Home Service bureau is always on 
hand to help and to remind women 
about the efficiency of gas appliances. 
In the Vancouver area, where there 
are lots of mills, mostly lumber and 
plywood ones, and where wood and 
electricity have been the methods used 
for cooking, gas appliance dealers re- 
port nearly an 8% increase in the 
sale of appliances. The utility records 
show a 7% increase in customers. 
The majority of this success is di- 
rectly attributed to the idea behind 
the Hospitality room: a way to inter- 
est women and some place where 
women can be brought together to 
see how efficiently gas appliances will 
best serve them. Denoting again that 
seeing is selling. 
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The gas appliance dealers are 
given excellent cooperation by the 
utility. In turn, each gas appliance 
dealer is allowed the opportunity to 
have the appliances he sells installed 
in these glamour kitchens, and _ al- 
ways during the cooking demonstra- 
tions or lectures—never longer than 
20 minutes, unless the play is given 
—the Home Service bureau experts 
mention the models of gas appliances 
being used. Many dealers report as 
much as nearly half their sales com- 
ing directly from this method of 
presentation. 


When a group meets at one of 
these Hospitality rooms for the first 
time there is always a door prize or 
perhaps several door prizes. The gas 
company sends every woman a ticket 
which admits the holder to the play 
let. (See illustration.) The holde: 
writes her name on the main part 0! 
the ticket and also on the stub which 
is torn off. Stubs are put into a “hat” 
and when the drawing occurs, th 
woman’s name drawn gets a prize: 
sometimes it’s the meal that has been 
cooked and which is taken home b\ 
her to feed her husband, or it ma\ 
be dishes or pots or pans. 


In the process of developing th: 
glamour kitchens it was discovere« 








A roaring monster hurtles over the Bon- 
neville salt flats, faster than man has ever 
travelled on wheels. A new record estab- 
lished, the driver climbs out casually—a 
carefully-built control mechanism gave 
him confidence that he would emerge with 
a whole skin. 

The gas industry, too, has found confi- 
dence in the Harper Burner System, whose 
efficient control has revolutionized top- 
burner cooking By giving greater flexi- 
bility and accuracy to heat control, it is 
daily selling more women on the advan- 
tages of gas cooking... has become stan- 
dard equipment on better gas ranges. 


Pet. Sane esamieunke: $ese> 


CONTROL 
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CONTROL is the secret here, too 


® The Harper Burner System is a pat- 
ented invention whereby each of the 
hurners on the range is actually 2 burn- 
ersin 1... a burner within a burner 

. both operated and controlled by a 
single handle. 

This arrangement affords a high- 
8 eed STARTING BURNER to start foods 
boiling and for fast frying... plus a 
s:uall, central, economical COOKING 


kes 


Demonstrates 


BURNER for maintaining the cooking. 
The COOKING BURNER can be used en- 
tirely independently of the sTARTING 
BURNER. No other top burner possesses 
this vital advantage — which insures 
easy, accurate control: just the right 
heat for every type of top-burner cook - 
ing...every time. 
HARPER-WYMAN COMPANY 

8562 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


0” HARPER BURNER SYSTEM 


GAS at its best 































SEE 

OTHER SIDE 
OF THIS 
PAGE 


FACT: 


Odors and dirt caused by cook- 
ing vapors are less of a problem in homes where 
the range is equipped with the Harper Burner 
System. 


REASON: 


The Harper cooKING 
BURNER is adjustable to lower heat levels than 
ordinary top burners—is accurately propor- 
tioned to keep the contents of a covered ves- 
sel just at the boiling point. Thus, less steam, 
laden with clinging odors and tiny grease par- 


ticles, is created to be carried into every room. 


BENEFITS: 


Walls, window screens, 
curtains and drapes are easier to keep clean. 
Cleaning bills are reduced. Cooking odors do not 
permeate the furnishings throughout the house, 
causing an unpleasant, “stale’’ atmosphere. 





mam HARPER BURNER SYSTEM 


OTHER SIDE 
OF THIS 
PAGE 































The Harper Burner System provides a burner within a burner. 
The diagram above shows how the COOKING BURNER oper- 
ates entirely independently of the STARTING BURNER. Yet 
both are controlled by the same handle. 





We shall be glad to send you, without cost, two book- 
lets that tell the complete Harper Burner System story 
. » . “Modern Methods of Top Burner Cooking” and 
“The Greatest Cooking Discovery in 40 Years”. They 
should be valuable to anyone interested in the promo- 
tion of gas cooking and gas appliances. Harper-Wyman 
Company, 8562 Vincennes Avenue, Chicago. 
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that sometimes women in the audi- 
ence couldn’t see how things were 
being cooked. That difficulty was 
overcome by the installation of 
angled mirrors directly over the C/P 
gas ranges. The mirrors so arranged 
allowed any woman in the audience to 
see directly into the pots on the 
stoves and see how foods were being 
cooked. (See illustration.) This one 
thing jumped women’s interest from 
being general to intense concentra- 
tion upon the presentation. Any 
smart merchandiser knows the value 
of women concentrating intensely 
upon a piece of merchandise. The 
answer nearly always equals just one 
thing—a sale. 


Rita Calhoun, Home Service su- 
pervisor for the gas company, in re- 
porting her experience on this type 
of gas appliance sales promotion 
says, “First, it impressed gas appli- 
ance dealers tremendously because 
of the many sales it made for their 
appliances as a direct result of 
women’s groups attending Hospital- 
ity rooms. It also made dealers highly 
enthusiastic about the appliances 
they had to sell. They attended these 
presentations and learned many valu- 
able sales talks about appliances 


which they used to induce women to 
buy their merchandise.” 


It was also found that women 
learned the gas appliance sales story 
much better because the story or play 
allowed ample room to get gas ap- 
pliance sales points across to them. 
Women’s study groups have request- 
ed many times to have the perform- 
ance given exclusively before their 
groups. But the greatest point of all 
was that a greater number of sales 
resulted from this type of demon- 
stration. 


Some facts about the yearlong 
Hospitality Rooms as outlined by 
Webster Jones, public relations coun- 
sel for the utility, include the start- 
ling information that as many as 
2000 women have been in the Port- 
land glamor kitchen and that was in 
a week’s time. Of this number direct 
sales of ranges have totaled ten in 
a day. Men’s clubs, too, have used 
the glamour kitchen as a meeting 
place. Food has been prepared while 
they had their meetings and after 
eating a gas-cooked dinner, many 
sales have resulted by men buying a 
new range for their wives as a sur- 
prise. 


21 

Women’s groups, clubs, society or- 
ganizations are sent invitations by the 
utility to come and use the Hospi- 
tality Rooms any time they wish. This 
method has built a waiting list many 
times. The only regulation the util- 
ity insists upon is that groups may 
rot hold their regular meetings all 
the time in the rooms, but any time 
they desire to attend for a special 
meeting they are welcome to use it ac- 
cording to available dates. 


When the Home Service bureau 
staff is talking to the women, the 
word housewife or housewives is 
never used. Instead they are called 
house managers, a name _ which 
women like and have adopted in 
this area in referring to their occu- 
pation when asked. 


And here is the story of how to 
sell gas appliances in communities 
where wood, coal or electricity offer 
big competition to gas appliances. A 
sure fire way to build sales, all be- 
cause gas appliance dealers wanted 
something to be done about the prob- 
lem and because R. G. Barnett and’ 
John J. Winn, Jr., promised that 
something would be done. 





THE REPUBLIC 


A self-cleaning model is now available. 


Lime concentrates automatically discharged 


from evaporator at frequent intervals. 


Every gas utility can now add 
this new and profitable load. 


AUTOGAS COMPANY 


2258 DIVERSEY 


HUMIDIFIER 
for HARD WATER AREAS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





8” x 15” x 25” 
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Vancouver B. C. Utility and Many 
Dealers in Cooperative Sales Drive 


AS SALES have been developed to 
G a new high mark in Vancouver, 

B. C., during the past two years 
by an intensive campaign conducted 
by the British Columbia Electric 
Railway Company through its gas 
division. This campaign has been 
directed towards securing a complete 
co-operation and support of every 
retail merchant in the city of Van- 
couver selling a gas range or other 
gas appliance. Sanitary engineers, 
hardware dealers, furniture mer- 
chants, department stores, chain 
stores, and even electrical dealers 
have all been enlisted in this co- 
operative drive. 

For the current year the company 
set as its quota the total of 1559 
ranges. It was estimated that of this 
amount, the company would sell 765 
ranges in Vancouver, New West- 
minster and adjacent points and 160 
in Victoria while independent co- 
operating dealers would sell 600 
ranges in Vancouver and 34 in Vic- 
toria and district. Before half this 
period had lapsed, the quota was well 
in sight and it is now evident that 
the total sales for 1940 will far ex- 
ceed expectations of both the com- 
pany and its co-operating dealers. 

The B. C. Electric has been de- 
veloping the market for gas ranges 
intensively in Vancouver and Vic- 
toria by cooking schools and exten- 
sive advertising of various varieties. 
The company has an advertising plan 
in connection with its dealer sales re- 
lationships whereby the Utility pays 
the full cost of dealer advertising in 
cases where credits to the dealer on 
his sales warrants such expenditure. 
In other words definite allowances 
are allocated to the dealers on the 
basis of ranges and refrigerators sold 
and the company pays dealers 
monthly out of this allowance as bills 
for advertising are submitted. 

In addition it has worked out a 
scale of trade-in allowance of $10 
for gas ranges under $100 in value, 
or $15 for gas ranges under $150 in 
value and an allowance of $20 where 
a certain performance range is sold 
regardless of its value. 

Installation allowances are also 
granted by the B. C. Electric under 
its dealer co-operation program. 
These allowances are $11 for ranges 
under $100 in value and $16 for 
ranges over $100 in value. Actual 


installation is being farmed out to 
plumbing and _ heating engineers 
where possible by the B. C. Electric 
under an agreement developed be- 
tween the sanitary engineers’ or- 
ganization and the Utility. In order 
to further develop this business in 
gas ranges, the B. C. Electric has or- 


ganized all independent dealers in a 
gigantic “Round-Up.” 

Window displays, window ban- 
ners, special advertising in news- 
papers, and direct mail matter are all 
utilized in this highly successful co- 
operative drive to sell gas ranges. 
The idea of the typical western cow- 
boy phrase “Round-up” has caught 
the imagination of hardware dealers, 
plumbing and heating engineers and 
furniture dealers and all are co- 
operating with the B. C. Electric in 
this special merchandising event. 
Last year this campaign in six weeks 
moved 219 ranges. 











Good Bye old Pal 


Taint yore fault yore a worn out “has been,”* 
ready for the glue factory. 


And ‘taint yore fault your tinny old oven 
won't hold the heat and you waste gas. 


Never mind ol’ pal you were a high stepper 
in yore day, but things is different now. 


tt’s Old Range Round-Up Time in New Westminster 
so we're agoin’ to trade you in on a slick new 
gas range...such as the new C-P (Certified 
Performance) ...it’s a real high falutin’ jim 
dandy, with all the new wrinkles... automatic 
lighting... oven heat control ...new improved 
burners that save you real money .. . swell 
broilers . . . storage compartments, minute 


C-P (certified perform. 
ence) gas ranges are built 


sa 
in anede Moffat 


minders, condiment sets .. . self-lighting, ete., 
ete. « + + and such style... they're so good 
lookin’ they'll knock you daid in yore tracks. 


Come in and see these smart new gas ranges 
of 1941 and let us tell you the trade-in value 
of your present old stove, 


HERE’S HOW YOU TRADE 'EM IN: You'll seta 
£20.00 allowance for your old gas range when you buy 
a C-P (Certified Performance) gas range. For any new 
gas range $100 or ever you're allowed $15 on your old 
gas range no matter what cendition ... $10 if the 
mew range Is under $100. A generous allowance is 
made for old coal, olf or sawdust stoves. You get free 
installation of the new gas range and can arrange 
easy terms on your regular service account. 


— zr = 
seas (hCElectiic 
_ STORES 44 
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One of the newspaper advertisements used in this campaign. 
Original size 4 col. 15 inches. 












In this six week period the normal 
sales in the past have been around 
140 to 150 ranges, but this was 
stepped up to 219 by the special 
drive, and this total does not include 
quite a number of sales closed, or 
practically closed, but where actual 
installation had not been made for 
various reasons within the period. 

Range sales total of 219 units was 
composed of 161 all gas ranges and 
58 combination units. Dealers co- 
operating sold 27 all gas ranges and 
45 combination units, while the utility 
showrooms and sales crews sold 134 
all gas ranges and 13 combination 
units. 

The biggest feature was the win- 
dow contest, and here real originality 
was shown. The winning window 
was staged by the Alberta Furniture 
Co. at their Seymour Street store and 
stressed the western “Round-up” 
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idea. A corrall effect was created by 
trees stripped and arranged just in- 
side the plate glass. A figure in 
cowboy costume with lariat in hand 
was arranged in the off centre fore- 
ground and the floor covered with 
straw. Old ranges were grouped in 
the background and a modern gas 
range and gas combination unit on 
either side to the front of the display. 

Bucking horses, cut-outs of cow- 
boys, desert scenes, and many other 
novel ideas formed the theme of 
other windows in which the “Round- 
Up” theme of the campaign was 
stressed. Prizes were awarded for 
the four best windows selected by a 
committee of three outstanding local 
display managers. Manufacturers’ 
representatives aided in the drive by 
going out wtih salesmen to close 
some of the orders, and the manufac- 
turers donated towards the prize 








( 97%: 100 CUSTOMERS 








NO DOWN PAYMENT 


Turn in your old pot-stove or other non-auto- 
matic water heating equipment for a Libera! 
Allowance on a brand new automatic gas 
water heater. This allowance will be your 

















Listen to “Your Album of Music” on Monday: at 2 P.M, and “Your Program 


AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATING 
MEANS CLEAN HOT WATER INSTANTLY 


Automatic gas water heating is 
ALWAYS dependable. No matter 
at what hour of the day or night 
you want it, or the quantity de- 
sired, an abundant supply of 
clean hot water is available at 
the mere turn of a faucet. No 
waiting for water to heat — no 
stair climbing or stove tending. 


WHO TRIED AUTOMATIC GAS 
_WATER HEATERS BOUGHT THEM 


For the first time in our history. we offered our customers last May the 
opportunity of actually trying an automatic gas water heater in their 
homes before buying. The trial period was 60 days. Within the next two 
and a half months more heaters were installed in Westchester homes 
than in any similar period in our history. $97 OUT OF EVERY 100 
CUSTOMERS WHO TRIED THE AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATERS. 








down payment! The balance cen be paid on KEPT THEM. 
easy terms. Visit our office nearest you—see 
the water heaters on display a2d ask for full 
information concerning them. 
[ae oo 2 we ae Se ae ae a Cy 
‘ie ee ae! a ee ae ee a” he” ee” ee’ 
BAC BICC BC SSC CMA CBS CCMA BA AIK Mr AMC CARD 


~ 


Yes! The convenience which 
this service offers is GREAT, but 
the cost is SMALL 

And, remember, no system of- 
fers a way to heat water “for 
nothing”...not even in winter. The 
home owner who uses a furnace 
coil adds a definite expense to 
his house heating bill. 


on Thursday: at 2 P.M. Station WEAS. Dial 1210 oF 121 





WESTCHESTER LIGHTING COMPANY 





HERE’S A STRONG WATER HEATER AD. 


One of several newspaper advertisements used by Westchester Lighting 
Company in the dailies of Westchester County. This is 1/3 actual size:— 


original is 6 columns, 17 Y2” high. 





fund. Each salesman drew prizes in 
ratio to his volume in addition to ac- 
tual revenues gained by the sales 
themselves. 

This co-operative drive between 
all branches of the gas range retail- 
ing industry and its associate trades 
was only possible as the result of the 
policy of the B. C. Electric in con- 
sistently developing the co-operation 
of appliance dealers in the Greater 
Vancouver area. 





New Pipe Line Construction 
by Memphis Gas Company 


Hundreds of workmen are constructing 
a 90-mile pipe line at a cost of $1,250,000 
to assure Mississippi Power and Light 
Company customers in Northwest Missis- 
sippi of an adequate supply of natural gas 
this fall and winter. 

The new pipe line is being built by 
Memphis Gas Company, which supplies 
Mississippi Power and Light Company 
with natural gas for its network of city 
and town gas distribution systems in that 
area. 

Although the pipe line already in use 
is sufficient for ordinary needs, it was not 
sufficient to meet the peak demands of the 
coldest winter in 40 years (1939). The 
new line will increase considerably the 
capacity of the old line of the system and 
will assure against a possible curtailment 
in service such as occurred briefly last 
winter. 

The present mains were laid in 1929 
with a capacity of 60,000,000 cubic feet a 


day. The new line will parallel the old 
and increase total line capacity of the 
system to more than 85,000,000 cubic 


feet which officials of Memphis Natural 
Gas Company and Mississippi Power and 


Light Company estimate will not only 
take care of any possible demand but 


also provide an adequate supply of fuel 
for the growing industrial needs of the 
section. 

Several compressor stations along the 
way maintain the pressure of the gas. 

Right-of-way crews, with giant “Cats” 
and bulldozing equipment, clear the route 
of the 18-inch steel mains. The big 
tractor-like machines must prepare the 
way for automatic ditch-digging machin- 
ery. To do this, hills must be leveled, 
low places filled and canals bridged. 

As soon as the right-of-way is cleared, 
trucking crews begin moving in the long 
spans of heavy pipe, which must be welded 
into one continuous line by welding crews 
with portable equipment mounted on 
trucks. 

Before the pipe can be buried in the 
machine dug trench it is specially treated 
to protect against erosion and deterioration 
from within and without. A coating of 
primer paint, then coat of liquid enamel 
is applied to the steel surface by means 
ef machines which ave mounted on the 
pipe. A second paint-spraying machine 


follows and coats the enamel with white- 
wash to safeguard against the effects of 
the sun’s rays. 


YOUNG FRIEND OF MINE, Bill 
A Stubbs by name, about the most 
ambitious young salesman [| ever 
knew, hit quite by accident upon: an 
idea that made him twice as much 
money last year as he earned the 
year before. The idea: that nothing 
really interests customers quite So 
much as themselves and their own 
possessions. 

Bill was selling an appliance for 
the home. When he called on his 
prospects in their office and talked 
about it, he often got nowhere. It 
was too impersonal. Then he hit 
upon the idea of taking pictures of 
the man’s home and using them in 
his approach. He would toss the pic- 
ture down on the desk and say: “I 
called to talk about that home of 
yours.” 

The prospect, looking at the pic- 
ture, immediately became all ears. He 
was unable to resist the self-interest 
of the picture. 

Using self-interest is a simple but 
infallible way to increase sales. You 
can use it in your business. Kenneth 
M. Goode, my favorite business 
writer, has collected a few examples 
of the influence of this interest each 
of us has in himself. 

He found that nothing is so inter- 
esting to a person as his own name, 
except his own picture. Five hun- 
dred college women were given a pen 
and asked to write: 460 wrote their 
own names. Show a map of the 
United States and 447 out of 500 
persons will look for the location of 
their own home town. Flash a 
group picture on a man and he'll pass 
by everybody else to pick his own 
picture out of the group. 

It’s self-interest that raises sales. 


HE PRESIDENT OF THE FIRM Said 

he wanted me to wait for a while 
so that I could meet his most suc- 
cessful salesman. He rang for his 
secretary and told her to get Rogers 
off the floor. And presently Rogers 
appeared; a small man, insignificant 
in appearance, not a go-getter in 
looks or manners. 


“I have been telling this gentle- 
man,” the president said, addressing 
his salesman, “of your record. He is 
interested in the philosophy of sales- 
manship, and I thought maybe he’d 
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The Selling Parade 


A Digest of Successful Selling Ideas 


By 
Charles B. Roth 


like to ask you a few questions about 
your methods.” 

“Td like nothing better,” I de- 
clared. And because Rogers was not 
averse to answering them, I had a 
most amazing fifteen-minute talk 
with a man who has discovered one 
of the major secrets of selling. 

Rogers is so successful because he 
does not consider his sales inter- 
views to be sales interviews at all! 

He looks upon them as consulta- 
tions. 

“T abhor the idea of selling that it’s 
a battle of wits,” said he, ‘‘with the 
salesman trying to get the better of 
the customer, with the customer try- 
ing to get the better of the salesman. 
Early in my career I assumed that 
my primary job was to help the cus- 
tomer get more for his money. If I 
succeeded in that, I thought, I would 
succeed in selling. 

“My father was a doctor, a noted 
and a successful man. He often had 
consultations with his patients—long, 
intelligent and friendly discourses on 
what would best help the patient to 
get well. He once told me that he 
took his patients into partnership 
with him, and that they talked things 
over as two congenial partners would. 

“Well, that’s my idea of a selling 
job. I become a partner of every 
customer. We hold a consultation to- 
gether, to decide what will help him 
most, how he can get the most for 


his money. I guess I haven't any- 
thing more to tell you about my 
methods. I haven’t any methods, 
really: I have only one method. You 
know now what it is.” 

And I was forced to tell Rogers 
that I consider it to be, not a method, 
but the method for making more 
sales—the ideal method. 


4 LATE JULIUS ROSENWALD, one 
of America’s greatest merchant 
princes, often told his associates that 
one of the reasons for his success 
was that he tried to take the buyer’s 
position in the matter, rather than the 
selfish attitude of the seller. 

This paid him handsomely, said 
he. 

Even when his firm had become a 
vast national organization, Mr. 
Rosenwald insisted on spending a 
little time each week behind the 
counters, selling merchandise to ac- 
tual customers. 


“I try to feel that I am always 
selling merchandise to myself,” said 
he. “I stand on both sides of the 
counter.” 


Any other course for a salesman 
or a business man is fatal. The fact 
is that the closer you can come to 
perceiving, recognizing and then fill- 
ing the wishes of your customers, the 
more sales you will make, the more 
money you will make. I suppose you 
remember the size of Julius Rosen- 
wald’s estate, don’t you? 


NCE I HAD A SALESMAN working 

for me who had everything a 
salesman needed to make an _ out- 
standing success except one thing: 
good manners. He hadn’t the slight- 
est conception of the principles that 
govern the pleasant and respectable 
intercourse between men in business, 
and as a result he got himself in bad, 
got the firm in bad, got me in bad. 
In the end I had to let him go: I did 
this reluctantly ; he was a good man. 
But he had no business in selling 
which demands a strict code of man- 
ners and ethics between customer 
and salesman. 

This man, for example, had a very 
annoying habit. He would read the 
letters on his prospect’s desk, cran- 
ing his long neck so as to see them 
better. This burned the prospects up 



















They insulted him, sent him away. 
He was also a man with considerable 
nerve. He would barge in where the 
proverbial angels would have feared 
to tip toe, and no amount of beating 
seemed to get any sense into his head. 
He was self-assured, which is good, 
but he was also loud-mouthed, which 


is bad. 


I find among the salesmen who 
call upon me that a far too large a 
percentage of them are ill-mannered. 
I dislike to make this charge. It is 
serious. But you can’t ignore a fact. 


Just the other day a young sales- 
man came in to see me. He noticed 
an unusual paper weight I have on 
my desk. He picked it up and ex- 
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This 


my permission to examine it. 
I would have granted readily. 


Good manners without affectation 
never offend anyone, but you can 
never tell when lack of good manners 
will be offensive 





and drive away a 
sale. It pays to use the best manners 
all the time. 


2 


wn 


man needed it and that it will do him 
good. 


His offense? 


He merely wrote on his report 
sheet that he had made some “rou- 
tine calls.” 


“Routine calls?” Carter snapped. 
“There is no such thing. If selling 
lapses into routine, it becomes very 
poor selling, routine selling, non-sell- 
ing. 


“You fellows have got to cut rou- 
tine calls out of your selling life and 
vocabulary,” said he. “What do you 
mean by routine calls? Visits? That 
must be it. You drop in, say hello, 
pass the time of day, talk baseball, 


amined it, and I resented that. On 
thinking it over, it seems to me he 


offend my code of manners, but what up.” 
he did was grave enough to cause me 


to buy elsewhere. pened. 


In such a case as I have just de- 
scribed, what he should have done 
was to remark about the unusual 
paper weight, commend it and ask 





M: FRIEND CARTER is easy to get 
along with and his salesmen all 
did not do anything very grave to like him. He seldom “blows 


sut one day last week he did, 


He called in the salesman who had 
offended him, and what he didn’t tell 
that boy wasn’t included in the cata- 
logue of invective. I think the sales- 


a sales call! 


darndest to get an order. If you 


there is little hope for you!” 


get out. Is that it? And you call that 


“Listen: Have something to say 
ae ae and something to sell every time you 
and I was in his office when it hap- 641) on a customer, and do your 
are in the habit of making routine 
calls, you get into the habit of failing. 
And once you get the failing habit 
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Philadelphia Electric Company Prepares to Meet 


Increased Demand for Gas 


Noting an increase in sales of gas 
for industrial purposes in the Phila- 
delphia area, Henry B. Bryans, ex- 
ecutive vice- president of the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company, recently (Oc- 
tober 29, 1940) told an engineering 
and operating group that the gas de- 
partment of the company was fully 
prepared to meet all requirements of 
industry in the Philadelphia area aris- 
ing out of national defense prepara- 
tions. He reviewed developments of 
the year in the company’s gas plants 
as they contribute to present-day pre- 
paredness for any increased send-out 
necessary. 

“Many local industrial plants par- 
ticipating in the defense program are 
large users of gas,’ Mr. Bryans said. 
“Sales of gas for industrial purposes 
are 46 per cent greater than last year. 
As payrolls expand, an increase in 
residential sales may also be expect- 


ed. 

“As part of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company’s contribution to na- 
tional defense, the Gas Department 
must keep abreast of the increased 
requirements for service, not only by 
the installation of new equipment, 
but by getting every possible cubic 
foot of capacity out of existing equip- 
ment. 

“The reformed oil gas plant at 
Chester is a very important unit of 
the Philadelphia Electric Company 
system, producing about two-thirds 
of all the gas sent out. Improvements 
to existing equipment, and in meth- 
ods of operation have increased the 
generating capacity of this plant from 
25,000 MCF to 28,500 MCF per 
day, or 14 per cent. The ultimate 
capacity of the existing generators at 
Tilghman Street is now estimated at 
30,000 MCF to 35,000 MCF per 
day. 

“The increased capacity was ob- 
tained as follows: 

“1. By increasing the specific grav- 
ity of the gas produced from .63 to 
.68. This change has no detrimental 
effect on the operation of appliances, 
and increases set capacity by about 
12 per cent. The increase in gravity 
was made possible by connections in- 
stalled at West Conshohocken plant 
to permit control of the gravity sent 
out from that plant to the Main Line 
Division. Formerly, whenever West 
Conshohocken gas was supplied to 
the Main Line Division, the reduc- 
tion in gravity caused unsatisfactory 


appliance operation, and placed an 
upper limit on the Chester gravity. 
This upper limit was removed when 
the gravity control connections were 
installed. 

“2. By the installation of addi- 
tional scrubbing equipment to clean 
and cool the gas immediately as it 
leaves the reformed gas set. The ad- 
ditional cooling reduces the volume 
to be handled through the plant 
mains about 40 per cent, and the 
removal of tar and carbon particles 
prevents the accumulation of these 
materials in the mains, which for- 
merly resulted in back pressure and 
loss of set capacity. 

Another factor in the stepping 
up of capacity has been a rearrange- 
ment of checker brick in the carbu- 
retter and superheater. The original 
arrangement, while very efficient for 
water gas operation, was not suited 
to the production of reformed oil 
gas. Rearranging the checkers re- 
duced pressure loss through the set 
and permitted a higher air rate dur- 
ing the blow and blow run. This re- 
sults in more time during each cycle 
for gas making, and greater capacity. 

“4. Another development made 
during the current year was a new 
operating cycle. This change reduced 
the coke used per MCF of gas, about 
30 per cent, and contributes to higher 
capacity by reducing the time re- 
quired for charging and fire clean- 
ing. 

“5. In order that the oil gas flow 
to the sets may keep pace with the 
increased rates of production, the oil 
gas pressure is being stepped up. 
This change will also improve the 
control of the rate of flow of oil gas 
during the reforming portion of the 
cycle. 

“While all of the above changes 
are not complete, results of the pro- 
gram are already evident. Hereto- 
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fore, due to back pressure and other 
difficulties, it has never been possible 
to obtain as much capacity per set 
when three sets were in operation, as 
could be obtained with one set oper- 
ating alone. On October 22, however, 
three sets produced a total 1200 MCF 
per hour, or three times the capacity 
of one set. 

“It is necessary to provide ade- 
quate means of sending out these 
greater quantities of gas. To this end, 
a booster-compressor is being in- 
stalled at Upper Darby, which will 
have the effect of increasing the 
capacity of the major Chester-Upper 
Darby transmission main by 20 per 
cent and will make it unnecessary to 
carry excessive pumping pressure at 
Chester. 

“In view of the important part 
which gas applications play in indus- 
trial processing, there can be no 
doubt that the picture I have briefly 
presented of our gas activities shows 
that in this department we are well 
prepared to face what the future may 
bring forth. 

“It takes good men and_ good 
equipment to make a great utility or- 
ganization. We have both. That is 
why in this period when the nation 
is taking stock of all its resources 
we can look any questioner straight 
in the face when he asks: “Is the 
Philadelphia Electric Company pre- 
pared?” The answer is yes. 

—_}-—__—_- 


1941 Conferences on Industrial 
and Commercial Sales 


The A.G.A. Conference on Industrial 
Gas Sales will be held on March 13 and 
14, 1941, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md. The A.G.A. Hotel, Res- 
taurant and Commercial Sales Conference 
is scheduled for April 24 and 25, 1941 
at the Palmer House, Chicago. 

Each of these popular conferences is 
customarily attended by several hundred 
non- residential gas men and _ executives 
superv ising industrial and commercial 
sales activity, and draws from all parts of 
the United States. Because of the unusual 
current expansion of business, both in in- 
dustry and in hotel and restaurant fields, 
exceptional interest and attendance at 
both of the 1941 meetings is expected. 

This is the first time that the A.G.A. 
Industrial Sales Conference has been 
scheduled on the Atlantic Seaboard. 
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Methods and Accounting to Minimize 
Unemployment Taxes 


Committee Report of Subcommittee on Social Security Accounting 


HE past several years have 

seen a constantly increasing tax 

burden placed on the gas util- 
ity industry. These increases have 
come with such regularity that the 
inclination is to accept them with- 
out comment. Not the least of these 
new taxes have been occasioned by 
Federal and State Social Security 
legislation. Unemployment taxes 
alone now amount to 3% of the pay- 
roll of the gas industry. Since this 
payroll amounts to well over $200,- 
000,000 annually, it will be realized 
that the tax thereon runs into a sub- 
stantial figure. 

The possibilities of tax reductions 
lie in taking advantage of every de- 
duction permitted by the law and of 
so adjusting operations to secure the 
benefit of maximum savings under 
Experience Rating provisions. There 
can be no criticism of steps taken 
to minimize taxes as the Supreme 
Court of the United States has held 
that the taxpayer has the right to de- 
crease the amount of his tax liabil- 
ity by any method of legal tax sav- 
ing. 

The Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act (Formerly Title IX) was enact- 
ed with the intent that provision 
should be made during periods of 
employment for periods of unem- 
ployment, thereby providing some in- 
come and relieving a considerable 
amount of distress among unem- 
ployed workers. 

The Federal Act provided for a 
graduated tax on employers, which at 
the present time amounts to 3% of 
the taxable payroll. If the individ- 
ual state enacted a statute providing 
for unemployment compensation 
which met certain Federal require- 
ments, the employer was allowed a 
credit on his Federal tax of the 
amount paid to the State up to 90% 
of the amount due under the Federal 
law. Since the payments by the em- 
ployer were the same in either case, 
providing the state levy was not 
greater than 2.7%, each State to all 
intents and purposes was forced to 
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enact such legislation in order to ob- 
tain benefits for their citizens. 

Subsequent to the passage of the 
Federal Act, each State enacted 
statutes providing for benefits to un- 
employed workers who were able to 
qualify under the prescribed condi- 
tions. Under the laws of some states 
the employer of a single employee 
may be subject to the act while in 
no case do the state statutes exceed 
the provision of the Federal Act 
providing for a tax on employers 
of 8 or more. Each state was con- 
fronted with the problem of provid- 
ing a vehicle for unemployment ben- 
efit payments, since the Federal Law 
makes no such provision. 

Most of the states in their Un- 
employment Compensation Laws 
provide for Experience Rating bene- 
fits to the contributing employer. 
These provisions were conceived 
with the purpose of promoting stable 
or continuous employment through 
the incentive of lowering the tax rate. 
Companies showing the most stable 
employment receive the lower rates. 
Most companies can without ques- 
tion improve their employment situa- 
tion by a careful analysis of opera- 
tions. This is borne out by the re- 
sults obtained by employers in states 
which have Experience Rating pro- 
visions. 

It is impossible to prescribe a uni- 
form method for Unemployment 
Tax accounting due to differences in 
the state laws. There are, however, 
many points in common and it is to 
these that attention is directed. The 
basic question involved is: 


How can the amount of tax be 
held to a minimum ? 

Where the Experience Rating 
benefits are obtainable, it becomes 


the major factor in establishing the 
tax rate and, therefore, the amount 
of the tax. Experience Rating is 
determined by the relationship of the 
taxable payroll to the amount of Re- 
serve accumulated in the employer’s 
account with the state. One im- 
portant factor in maintaining this re- 
serve arises from charges against it 
resulting from former employees’ ap- 
plications for benefits. The accuracy 


with which these charges are made 
affects directly the ratio of the tax- 
able payroll to the Reserve Account 
balance. 

Where the Experience Rating ben- 
efits are not obtainable, the amount 
of tax can only be minimized by hold- 
ing the taxable payroll at a minimum. 

For the purpose of this discussion, 
both conditions are covered under the 
two divisions : 

1. Minimizing the taxable payroll. 
2. Minimizing charges to the Reserve 
Account. 


Minimizing Taxable Payroll 


The Federal Act, which is the ba- 
sis for most of the State Acts, de- 
fines “taxable wages” as follows: 


Section 1426 (a) of THE ACT 
WAGES 


The term “wages” means all remun- 
eration for employment, including 
the cash value of all remuneration 
paid in any medium other than cash; 
except that such term shall not in- 
clude: 

(1) That part of the remuneration 
which, after remuneration equal 
to $3,000 has been paid to an in- 
dividual by an employer with 
respect to employment during 
any calendar year, is paid to 
such individual by such employ- 
er with respect to employment 
during such calendar year; 
The amount of any payment 
made to, or on behalf of, an em- 
ployee under a plan or system 
established by an _ employer 
which makes provision for his 
employees generally, or for a 
class or classes of his employees 
(including any amount paid by 
an employer for insurance or 
annuities, or into a fund, to 
provide for any such payment), 
on account of (A) retirement, 
or (B) sickness or accident dis- 
ability, or (C) medical and hos- 
pitalization expenses in connec- 
tion with sickness or accident 
disability. * * * * 

(a). 87 


(2) 
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(4) Dismissal payments which the 
employer is not legally required 
to make. 


The intent of the law is that tax- 
able wages should include all pay- 
ments for services with a limit in 
most states of $3,000 per year. The 
amount in excess of $3,000 should be 
eliminated from consideration as a 
part of the tax base. This limita- 
tion applies in many states although 
not in all. However, in certain other 
states, the administrative office has 
suggested that no payments be remit- 
ted of amounts accrued on wages in 
excess of $3,000 per year looking 
forward to a revision in the law at 
the next meeting of the state legis- 
latures, most of which meet in 1941. 
In these instances the state law 
would then conform to the Federal 
law. 


Retirement 


In many companies payments are 
made to superannuated employees 
where little or no services are re- 
quired of them even though no for- 
mal pension plan is maintained. 
These payments may represent a 
proportion of their past earnings, the 
amount required for living expenses, 
or be determined on some other basis. 
It is generally held that payments 
made under these conditions are not 
subject to Unemployment Tax. In 
the event that such employees aré 
recalled for active duty, the payment 
made during this period for services 
rendered are taxable. 

The question has arisen, however, 
as to whether or not, if they are sub- 
ject to call, all of the wages paid 
would be considered taxable predi- 
cated on what might be called a 
readiness-to-serve charge. The rec- 
ords should be clear that employees 
of this nature are not expected to 
perform further service for the com- 
pany. If they are so carried, there 
is little doubt that all payments of 
this nature may be excluded from 
taxable wages. 


Sick Pay 


Payments of monies for absence 
from work due to personal illness or 
disability may also be excluded pro- 
vided the company operates under a 
definite plan or system applying to 
all employees or classes of employees. 
As to just what constitutes a “plan” 
is a moot question. It appears that 
the “plan” may be unwritten so long 
as it is generally known to employees 
and all employees of a class or classes 
are treated on a similar basis. It is 
suggested that wherever possible the 
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plan be reduced to writing and the 
covered employees advised of its pro- 
visions, 


Dismissal Payments 


Dismissal payments may be de- 
fined as follows: “Any payments 
made by an employer to an em- 
ployee on account of dismissal, that 
is, involuntary separation from the 
service of the employer, are exclud- 
ed from ‘wages,’ provided the em- 
ployer is not legally bound by con- 
tract, statute, or otherwise, to make 
such payments.” 

Where it is the practice of the 
operating company to pay in advance 
of the time worked at the time of 
dismissal, these payments may be 
excluded from taxable wages if such 
payments come within the concept of 
“Dismissal Payments” as _ defined 
heretofore. 


Use of Personal Automobile 


In many instances employees are 
required to use a car in their work 
and the possession and use of the car 
is a condition of employment. 
Wherever possible, the payments 
made to the employee representing 
a reimbursement for the expense of 
operating his car should be separated 
from his regular compensation. Pay- 
ments for use of the car under these 
circumstances would not be payment 
for services and therefore not be 
considered as taxable wages. In or- 
der to justify the elimination of this 
payment from compensation earned, 
information should be available indi- 
cating the basis for reimbursement 
of car expense incurred. Examples 
of the above type of car expense 
occur in many companies in the 
meter reading, collection and _ sales 
departments. 


Continuous Employment 


The problem of providing contin- 
uous employment is one which is 
receiving, and should receive the 
serious study of the gas industry. 
Basically, providing continuous em- 
ployment is the result of laying out 
proper working schedules and of the 
proper selection of employees. The 
laying out of working schedules ap- 
plies to both construction and main- 
tenance activities. It has been com- 
mon practice in the past to do most 
of the construction work during cer- 
tain periods when the weather is 
most favorable for this work. In the 
future, it appears that every effort 
must be directed toward doing a sub- 
stantial amount of construction work, 
if possible, during other periods. 





Construction costs may be slightly 
higher under these conditions, but 
the increase in construction costs 
probably would still be substantially 
less than the additional bonus of ap- 
proximately one-third that might be 
paid in the form of Unemployment 
Benefits as a result of peaks in con- 
struction work. A somewhat similar 
situation prevails in the handling of 
a great deal of special work—such as 
extraordinary maintenance, trans- 
ferring of meter slips, special cus- 
tomers surveys, preparation of statis- 
tical data, etc. It will be found on 
analysis that a great deal ot this type 
work can be anticipated and spread 
over considerably longer periods 
which will result in a more uniform 
number of employees over the cor- 
respondingly longer period of time. 
Otherwise, the hiring of new em- 
ployees for short periods may tend 
to increase the rate of tax in the 
following year if the state is operat- 
ing under an Experience Rating 
Plan. 


Temporary Work 


Temporary work should be dis- 
couraged wherever possible inasmuch 
as it potentially increases the amount 
of benefits charged against the Un- 
employment Reserve account. The 
proper supervision of personnel ac- 
tivities would eliminate “laying off” 
in one department and “hiring” in 
another doing similar work and 
would reduce labor turnover. 


Overtime 


Overtime work likewise should be 
discouraged and full-time employees 
used whenever the amount of work 
justifies. It is recognized that on 
many types of work—such as install- 
ing services and appliances, short 
periods are required to complete the 
work and therefore overtime is econ- 
omical. If it is possible to use full- 
time employees, the amount of con- 
tribution for Unemployment Taxes 
would be substantially less inasmuch 
as overtime work must be paid for 
at a higher rate of compensation. 


Selection of Personnel 


Many of the problems of provid- 
ing continuous employment are 
answered through the proper selec- 
tion of employees. All prospective 
employees should be viewed with the 
thought that they will likely become 
permanent employees and only those 
who measure up to the highest stand- 
ards should be employed. Every 
prospect should have a_ thorough 
physical examination in order to de- 
tect any defects which may later 
show that he is not a desirable em- 


done! Stand an egg on end? Preposterous! 


But Columbus was unperturbed. He deftiy 
brought the egg down on the table, crack- 
ing it slightly at the bottom. The skeptics 
were amazed, for there it stood. { Instinc- 
tively, it seems, Nordstrom Valve engineers 
have the knack of doing the impossible. 
Miracle valve accomplishments have been 
attained again and again as a result of 
Nordstrom ingenuity and initiative. For 
instance: Nordstrom pioneered the first 
successful lubricated plug valve. Nordstrom 
has built the largest plug valves, (30’’). 
Nordstrom has developed the only types 


of valves with lubricants capable of operat- 
ing at temperatures of 950° F. Nordstrom 
brought forth Hypreseal, the only plug 
valve that can take test pressures up to 
15,000 Ibs. per square inch. Nordstrom 
introduced new brittle-resistant alloys for 
temperatures of -150°. And again Nord- 
strom has cast precedent aside by Mer- 
chroming valve plugs and bodies with a 
continuous hard-facing for use in high 
temperature service and for corrosive and 
erosive conditions. The “toughest jobs” 
eventually come to Nordstrom; proof 
enough these valves meet a// your needs. 


When it can’t be done NORDSTROM does it! 
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DYNAMIC PERFECTION IN NORDSTROMS 


All valves embody a dynamic principle. But dynamic perfection is a rare achieve- 

ment. Its accomplishment in Nordstrom Valves marks one of the milestones in 

engineering progress. Comprised essentially of a plug and body, Nordstroms 

utilize the simplest dynamic principle—that of turning a movable member within 

a sealed chamber. Nordstroms present the perfect application of the principle. 

With “Sealdport” lubrication and numerous other engineering advancements, 

Nordstorm Valves offer a cut-off control which is positive and as complete as 

though the line was sealed with a welded blank or blind. Incidentally, the practice - 

of using blanks or blinds in connection with valves is totally unnecessary where Hypresen! Type ; Segre Type 
Nordstroms are installed. The diversified use of Nordstroms on gas, oil, mud and Flanged Bottom Screwed Bottom 
chemical lines with working pressures, in some instances, running to 7500 Ibs. Seenanpenne pening ss eanb atten 
and temperatures up to 950° F., is indicative of their perfection. Descriptive Bulietin upon request. 
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ployee. Even minor defects should 
be considered seriously as to their 
possibility of making the prospect 
unfit for service at a later date and 
also to be certain that they do not 
impair present efficiency. 

It is also desirable to require cer- 
tain standards of education for many 
types of positions. Probably no one 
employed in a_ clerical capacity 
should have less than the equivalent 
of a high school education. The 
maintaining of high standards should 
provide a high grade of employee 
and, in the event it develops that 
there is no longer work available, 
the employee in question would be 
desired by other employers. This 
would eliminate or reduce charges 
made against the company reserve 
account since it is just as much to 
the advantage of the individual com- 
pany to have former employees em- 
ployed by others as it is to keep them 
in the company employ. 

The hiring and training of new 
employees is admittedly expensive 
and where work can be laid out in 
such a manner as to provide con- 
tinuous employment, the expense of 
this “breaking in” period will be ma- 
terially decreased and in addition 
costs covering medical and entrance 
examinations would be eliminated. In 
every possible case, the employee 
should be taught more than one job 
so that when work is slack in one 
department, a transfer may be made 
to another department, which would 
also add a desirable flexibility to op- 
erations. 


Independent Contractors 


In many cases work may be done 
by an “independent contractor,” par- 
ticularly for short periods of time 
and for non-recurring items, and the 
company is not directly subject to the 
tax. In certain states, the Act pro- 
vides that where work is done for a 
registered employer by an unregis- 
tered employer, the employees of the 
unregistered employer or independent 
contractor are construed to be em- 
ployees of the registered employer, 
and the independent contractor is li- 
able for the tax on wages paid. This 
very materially complicates the han- 
dling of the payments to the State. 
In an instance of this nature, the 
unregistered employer must furnish 
the pertinent information as to time 
worked, name, social security num- 
ber and amount earned, to the reg- 
istered employer as the basis for the 
contribution, which amount may or 
may not (according to the laws of the 
state) be deducted from payments of 
invoices made to the unregistered 
employer. If this situation prevails, 


no payments of invoices should be 
made until the necessary information 
is furnished as the basis for a de- 
duction from the invoice of the 
amount of tax and as identification 
of the individual employees for the 
state record. 


Vacations 


It is the practice of most utility 
companies to give all employees a 
regular vacation with full pay. In 
many instances this has necessitated 
the hiring of temporary employees 
during the vacation season and elim- 
inating them from the payroll after 
the vacation period. Under the pres- 
ent laws, this may result in a sub- 
stantial penalty in the form of ex- 
cessive demands against the Com- 
pany’s Reserve account with the 
state during a following unemploy- 
ment period. Consideration should be 
given by all companies to extending 
the vacation period over a maximum 
number of months in order that va- 
cation relief may be furnished from 
regular employees instead of hiring 
those from the outside on a tem- 
porary basis. Vacations are given 
in consideration for past services in 
the eyes of the Act and are there- 
fore taxable. 


Minimizing Charges to Reserve 
Account 


The second important factor in 
meeting the Experience Rating pro- 
visions has to do with the reduction 
of charges by the state against the 
Reserve account. 


Separation Notice 


Most of the states have a form 
of Separation Notice which is the 
means of transmitting the informa- 
tion to the State, showing the circum- 
stances surrounding the elimination 
of the employee from the operating 
company’s payroll. Extreme care 
should be used in furnishing this 
information. Attention is directed 
particularly to the necessity of in- 
dicating the last date worked as this 
determines when the normal waiting 
period begins. Payments made past 
the dismissal date may be in addition 
to unemployment benefits. 

While there is a wide variation in 
the penalties imposed in certain 
states, reasons for being out of em- 
ployment—such as voluntary resig- 
nation, discharge for misconduct, re- 
fusal of satisfactory work, etc., prac- 
tically all will disqualify the employee 
for benefits or set up a substantial 
waiting penalty period. The infor- 
mation included on the Separation 
Notice should be complete and a 
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file should be maintained by the com- 
pany of each case of this kind. This 
file should be maintained as long as 
a potential claim is possible in order 
to contest unjust claims made against 
the company Reserve account. If a 
written resignation is received, set- 
ting out in detail the reasons for 
leaving employment, it should be re- 
tained. It is doubtful if a written 
statement can be required and refer- 
ence is made to Social Security Board 
release of January 25, 1937 where it 
is ruled wage earners shall not be 
required to sign severance reports. 

Inasmuch as most states adv'se 
the employer before charges are made 
against the Reserve account, if Sep- 
aration Notices are filed within the 
prescribed time limits there is ample 
time to check the records from every 
angle and enter protest where the 
circumstances justify the same. <A 
misstatement in making application 
for compensation benefits will dis- 
qualify the applicant permanently in 
many states. If the state adminis- 
trative officer is advised that the for- 
mer position or other suitable work 
is available to a former employee, 
such employee will be excluded from 
benefits if he refuses to accept the 
work offered. 


Rehire Former Employees 


In case it is necessary to employ 
persons on a temporary or other ba- 
sis, it is desirable wherever possible 
to rehire former employees who may 
be out of work inasmuch as this will 
immediately eliminate them from re- 
ceiving benefits, and also the em- 
ployer obtains an experienced em- 
ployee. Generally the offer of suit- 
able work, even though not always 
accepted, will result in discontinuing 
charges against the employer’s Re- 
serve account. 


Check Benefits Paid 


States with Experience Rating gen- 
erally provide employers with a list 
showing employee’s name, social se- 
curity number and other pertinent in- 
formation. Every employer should 
check carefully the amount of the 
benefit payments paid and charged 
to their Reserve Account. This should 
be checked both as to the amount of 
the weekly and aggregate benefits to 
be certain that it is in accordance 
with the pay received while employed 
by the company, and to be certain 
that the individual is entitled to re- 
ceive any benefits. 


Wages Paid and Wages Payable 


Some confusion has resulted from 
the interpretation placed on the regu- 
lations of the Federal Government as 
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to “Wages Paid” and “Wages Pay- 
able.” In the case of the Federal 
Act, and in some state laws, the tax 
applies to wages actually or construc- 
tively received by the employee. Sec- 
tion 402.303 of Regulations 106 pro- 
vides— 

“To constitute receipt in such a 
case the wages must be credited or 
set apart to the employee without any 
substantial limitation or restriction 
as to the time or manner of pay- 
ment or condition upon which pay- 
ment is to be made, and must be 
available to him so that they may be 
drawn at any time, and their receipt 
brought within his own control and 
disposition.” 

Many employers pay employees by 
check—as for instance, on the 5th 
and 20th of the month for the pre- 
ceding calendar half month. This 
five day delay is occasioned due to the 
time necessary to perform the cleri- 
cal and accounting work. The Fed- 
eral Government has ruled in an in- 
stance of this nature that where the 
accounts of the individual employees 
are credited at the end of the month 
and the liability as reflected on the 
general records is a summation of 
the credits due each individual em- 
ployee; and where the employees of 
the company have the unrestricted 
right to draw wages earned imme- 
diately at the termination of such 
period without waiting for the nor- 
mal period necessary to complete the 
entire payroll; and where such pay- 
ments are commonly and frequently 
made; and where cash is available in 
the bank for the payment of the wage 
accounts; and where the company’s 
books reflect the amount due and the 
credit therefor to each employee ; that 
such condition shall constitute con- 
structive payment. Under this set 
of conditions, the “Wages Payable” 
would be construed as wages paid for 
the basis of contribution of Unem- 
ployment Taxes. 

The foregoing makes it possible 
for wages earned during a given cal- 
endar period to be used for the earn- 
ings record for both Social Security 
and Income Tax purposes. 


Records 

The entire problem should be ap- 
proached with the thought that in the 
final analysis each company is re- 
quired to keep an adequate record of 
the basis of compensation and the ba- 
sis for contribution. 

Many of the record requirements 
have been covered in the preceding 
discussion. It is particularly desir- 
able that the timekeeper be informed 
as to the necessity of keeping an ac- 
curate record of time off during per- 
sonal illness. The time cards should 
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be clearly marked in this regard. 

The employee’s earnings record 
should show clearly the last day on 
which services were performed re- 
gardless of the fact that payment 
may be made to a date subsequent 
to the last day worked. Information 
should be clear as to the reason for 
the employee leaving company em- 
ployment. This is particularly true 
whether the employee quits volun- 
tarily or is discharged for cause. 

Unless there is some limitation im- 
posed by the state, it will generally be 
found helpful if at the time the em- 
ployee leaves his employment a no- 
tation be made on his earnings rec- 
ord showing the weekly and aggre- 
gate benefit amounts. This will ma- 
terially facilitate the checking of re- 
ports made by the state and will in- 
sure that payments are not made by 
the state in excess of amounts due. 

> « 2s 

It was thought at the time Experi- 
ence Rating provisions were estab- 
lished that such provisions would act 
to stabilize employment by offering 
a premium to those employers who 
were able to arrange their work 
schedule so that there would not be 
a continual addition and elimination 
of employees from the payroll. This 
has been partially effective. The 
goal of course, was to provide a full 
time job for every worker. Experi- 
ence has shown, however, that the re- 
sults have been somewhat contrary 
to those expected. Actually the ten- 
dency toward stabilization has re- 
duced the total number of persons 
employed during a given period. The 
use of machines for certain work, 
brought about in part in an effort to 
halt rising taxes, has also had its 
effect in decreasing employment. 

These situations have occasioned 
considerable criticism of Experience 
Rating provisions in existing laws 
due to the fact that some industries 
furnish relatively continuous em- 
ployment, while others inherently 
are of a seasonal nature. There is 
now a concerted move to attempt to 
equalize the effect of the Experience 
Rating provisions so that if one in- 
dustry is successful in building up a 
reserve, it may be applied to another 
industry which is relatively unsuc- 
cessful. If this were done, it would 
nullify the advantages to be obtained 
from the Experience Rating and 
eliminate the incentive toward con- 
tinuity of employment as a means 
of reducing the tax rate. This in- 
centive is already lacking in a num- 
ber of states due to the present meth- 
od of distribution of the fund. 

The Federal statute requires that 
the Experience Rating provisions in- 
cluded in the various state laws must 


be certified by the Federal Admin- 
istrative Board before they may be 
used to reduce the total amount of 
tax payment. While the Federal 
Board is required to so certify with- 
in thirty days after submission where 
the state law meets the requirements, 
at the present time only a very few 
states have received this approval. 

Prior to certification the total tax 
cannot be reduced below 3% since 
any reduction in the state payment 
would be reflected in a correspond- 
ing increase in the Federal payment. 
When Experience Rating provisions 
are approved the amount of tax due 
the Federal government would con- 
tinue at 3% of the taxable payroll 
as this amount is not subject to re- 
duction. 

The comparatively stable employ- 
ment of the gas industry as a whole 
practically assures it of benefiting 
from Experience Rating provisions. 
While the various state laws provide 
for minimum rates. ranging from 
zero to .9%, it is conservatively es- 
timated that one-half of present un- 
employment taxes could be saved. 
Based on the present payroll of the 
gas industry this should be in ex- 
cess of $3,000,000 annually. 

The application of Experience Rat- 
ing, as a method of reducing costs, 
is economically sound. The item of 
Unemployment Taxes is as much a 
part of the cost of a product as the 
labor and materials which may enter 
into that product. The cost is borne 
by the ultimate consumer. There is 
no reason why the consumer should 
pay a higher price for one commodity 
due to the fact that other commodities 
cannot be produced as economically. 
In other words, if the production of 
goods of a seasonal nature necessi- 
tates paying higher labor costs, high- 
er unemployment taxes with higher 
unemployment benefits, there is no 
reason why this cost should be in- 
cluded in that of another product 
which is supplied by a stable indus- 
try where the cost may be low by 
comparison. The production and 
sale of gas service comes within this 
latter category. If stabilization of 
employment results in lower costs, 
these lower costs should be passed 
on to the consumer and reflected in 
his purchase price. 

Obviously the principal avenue of 
tax saving lies in the maintenance of 
an Experience Rating plan. Every- 
one in the gas utility industry should 
be diligent in preserving Experience 
Rating provisions as presently incluad- 
ed in most of the State Laws, other- 
wise stabilization of employment may 
be leading toward an increase in bene- 
fit payments rether than to a decrease 
in taxes. 
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CURRAN-KNOWLES 
GAS AND COKE OVENS 


Successfully Carbonize Low Volatile, High Volatile, 
Swelling or Non-Swelling Coals. 


Give a high yield of superior quality coke for water 
gas generator fuel, industrial and domestic use; a high 
yield of tar of excellent quality and a uniform quality 
of gas which meets Commission requirements. 





Top of Ovens Curran-Knowles Plant in British Columbia, 
Canada, where low volatile expanding coal is carbonized. 


Substantial construction. Low initial cost per M. ca- 
pacity. Low operating cost due to simplicity of design. 

Built to suit any situation. Over 5 years’ successful 
operation. 


Ask for bulletins showing plants and products. 


COAL CARBONIZING CO. 


Bank of Commerce Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 























Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES — ALL SIZES OF METERS 


All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 
capacity 





LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 


GLADLY SENT 
‘inns MON ie 


LAMBERT METER CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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REYNOLDS Gas Regulators in- 


sure Accurate Gas Control from 





one ton pressure down to inches W. C. 


Regardless of the requirements, there is a 
Reynolds Regulator ready to solve your Gas 
Control problems. All Reynolds Regulators 
are built to fulfill certain specific requirements. 
This is one of the reasons why all Reynolds 
Regulators are recognized as Leaders in Gas 


Control. 


REYNOLDS Engineering policy of close 
caoperation with the trade has resulted in the 
development of a competent Engineering 
Department. This service is available upon 
request and insures proper installation neces- 


sary for Safe, Efficient Control. 


TAA AAA A A A A A A 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


423 Dwight Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 
2nd Unit 

Santa Fe Building 
Dallas, Texas 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Eastern Appliance Co. 
Boston, Massachuset:s 


Wm. A. Ehlers 
No. 268 Park Street 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 















REYNOLDS GAS 
REGULATOR Co. 


Anderson, Indiana, U.S.A. 


SAS COND. Sinue 1892 
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Commercial Heating Practices 


Recommendations Resulting From Survey in 
New York Metropolitan Area 


HE METROPOLITAN House-Heat- 
i os and Air Conditioning Coun- 
cil has surveyed the commercial 
heating methods used by the larger 
gas companies in the New York area. 
The survey covered methods of com- 
puting heat losses, estimating fuel 
consumption, and installing. heating 
systems. It brought to light con- 
siderable variation in the practices of 
individual companies which were suf- 
ficiently diverse to account for the 
great difference in the characteristics 
of the various installations. 
Commercial heating methods and 
practices are by no means as well 
standardized as those of domestic 
house-heating. Many factors which 
exert negligible influence in domestic 
work may completely upset the esti- 
mates of a commercial job and give 
rise to heating complaints for which 
no apparent cause is evident. 


Heat Loss Calculations 


The heat loss method of survey is 
generally used. Although there is 
some dispute over the values of heat 
transmission coefficients for certain 
types of insulated construction, most 
heat transmission calculations can be 
accepted as amply accurate for their 
purposes. 

Contrariwise, the estimates of air 
infiltration are uncertain and are not 
made in the same way by the dif- 
ferent gas companies. For practical 
reasons, the air change method of 
estimating infiltration heat losses is 
used but this is difficult to apply to 
commercial establishments in which 
the infiltration due to opening of 
doors and windows is as great or 
greater than that entering via the 
cracks around them. 

Therefore, each company has at- 
tempted to set up its own general 
rules for the number of air changes 
to be applied for a given kind of 
building or business. No attempt is 
made to analyze the amount of air 
entering around a particular window 
or door. Instead, the number of 
times per hour that the air in the en- 
tire room changes is estimated after 
considering the type of construction 
and the amount of ventilation ex- 


pected from open doors, windows, 
exhaust fans, and ventilating systems. 

The success of the air change 
method depends, in large measure, 
upon the skill and judgment of the 
estimator. Much of the divergence 
between estimates and actual results 
can undoubtedly be traced to im- 
proper estimation of air changes. 

Air changes commonly used in 
practice vary from % to 3 air 
changes per hour, according to cir- 
cumstances. The choice of the air 
change factor depends on the use to 
which the building is put (as far as it 
affects the opening and shutting of 
doors and windows), and on door 
and window construction, but there 
probably is no rational method of 
selection. Experience with similar 
construction in the same line of busi- 
ness is the safest guide. 

A common cause for high estimates 
is the neglect of heat gains from 
lighting, people, and appliances. In 
extreme cases, such as_ brightly 
lighted and crowded stores, the heat 
gains may be sufficient to carry most 
of the heating load of the premises. 

On the other hand, certain enter- 
prises require large quantities of cold 
material to be brought in from out- 
of-doors. This immediately starts 
absorbing heat from its surround- 
ings and equipment must be made 
large enough to heat the cold ma- 
terial with reasonable speed in order 
to maintain the inside temperature. 
If this heat requirement is not in- 
cluded when the estimate is made up, 
the actual bills will exceed the esti- 
mates, and complaints of unsatisfac- 
tory heating may be expected as well. 

In many cases, temperature sched- 
ules used as a basis for estimates are 
not to be adhered to in actual opera- 
tion. This may affect the gas con- 
sumption materially. The necessity 
for relatively higher temperatures 
may sometimes be foreseen as when 
workers sit with their backs toward 
large areas of windows. 

It is better to attempt to evaluate 
these factors and make as accurate 
an estimate as possible, rather than 
to provide a safety factor big enough 
to cover all variables. Providing 


such a safety factor raises the esti- 
mates on the majority of the jobs, 


which do not need it, for the sake of 
the occasional high job. 


Gas Consumption Calculations 


After the heat loss has been care- 
fully estimated, the following equa- 
tion may be used to estimate the an- 
nual gas consumption: 


Btu required per season = 
Btu loss per hour (under design conditions) 24 








Design Temperature Difference 


Degree Days per season (at average temperature) 


Efficiency of Heating System 

The average temperature is deter- 
mined from the temperature schedule 
by multiplying each temperature by 
the number of hours it is maintained, 
adding these products, and dividing 
the sum by the number of hours, 
thus: 


70° x 10 hours per day x 
5 days per week = 3500 

60° x 14 hours per day x 
5 days per week = 4200 

50° x 24 hours per day x 
2 days per week = 2400 
10,100 

10,100 

= 60.1° or 60° 





168 hours per week 
average temperature for week 


Suitable efficiencies for use in the 
above equation may be obtained from 
the following table: 


Vented Appliances 


Unit Heaters 82% 
Circulators and Gas Steam 
Radiators 82% 
Central Heating Equip- 
ment 70-76% 
Unvented Appliances 90% 


These efficiencies represent actual 
results obtained in practice, and al- 
low for flue and piping losses. 


Sizing Equipment 


The heat loss of the building in 
B.t.u. per hour should be multiplied 
by the following factors to obtain 
the input to the heating equipment in 
B.t.u. per hour: 











Multiply Heat 
Loss by Factor 
to get Input 


Vented Equipment B.t.u. 
Unit Heaters 1.4—1.5 
Circulators 1.5 
Gas Steam Radiators 1.5 
Unvented Equipment 1.3 


The factors in tables 43-47 of 
“Comfort Heating,” published by the 
American Gas. Association, are 
recommended for sizing steam and 
hot water boilers and warm air fur- 
naces. 

The smaller factor for vented unit 
heaters is recommended only when 
it is desired to size the equipment as 
close to the heat loss as possible, in 
order to save on first cost and gas 
consumption. This can be done only 
where rapid pickup is not important. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


Types of Equipment 
Recommended 


Central heating systems produce 
more satisfactory results than unit 
heaters or space heaters. Installa- 
tion and operating costs are higher 
for central systems. Where a cen- 
tral heating system already exists, it 
is usually preferable to convert this 
to gas, either with a conversion 
burner or with a gas designed boiler 
or furnace. Floor furnaces and heat 
towers, when properly used, give 
good heating satisfaction. The choice 
of equipment is frequently influenced 
by the customer’s ability to pay. 


Don'ts 


Install unit heaters where people 
are seated. 

Use high speed fans where noise 
is a factor. 

Install unit heaters where parti- 
tions or other obstacles exist or 
may be erected. 

Install unit heaters where cold 
floors are a problem (unless cold 
air return is brought from the 
floor to the heater). 

Install unit heaters where animals 
are housed as in pet shops or 
laboratories. 

Install unit heaters in florist shops. 

Place units where hot air blasts 
will be objectionable. 

Attempt to spot heat a small por- 
tion of a large inclosure. 

Place unit heater over door lead- 
ing to unheated rear room and 
expect heater to heat rear room. 

Install unit heaters in small stores. 
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Do 


Use auxiliary heating in rear 
rooms of stores heated with unit 
heaters. 

Install nozzles or cold air return 
ducts on unit heaters when ceil- 
ing is over 10 feet high. 

Use floor furnaces, circulators, or 
heat towers in stores, rather 
than unit heaters. 

Use unit heaters where fire hazard 
is present at floor levels. 

Use warm air furnace and duct 
work where occupied balconies 
are in heated area, rather than 
unit heaters. Heat main floor, 
balcony will be heated by con- 
vection. If clerical workers oc- 
cupy balcony, place thermostat 
there. 


HEATER LOCATION 


General Instructions 


Blower type unit heaters may be 
located near rear of space, deliver- 
ing heated air through ductwork. 

The existence or possibility of in- 
stalling a flue is often the deciding 
factor in the location of heating 
equipment. 

The coverage of a unit heater de- 
pends on outlet air velocity, air tem- 
perature, height of heater, and angle 
of discharge. The distance of blow 
of a fan type unit heater is less than 
7% of the outlet velocity in feet per 
minute. For blower type unit heaters, 
the distance of blow may be as high 
as 10% of the outlet velocity in feet 
per minute. Fan type heaters should 
not be required to blow more than 
40 to 50 feet. When air is blown 
down, the distance of the blow is re- 
duced 4% for each 5 degrees of 
downward deflection. High tempera- 
tures reduce the coverage. 

Use space heaters to solve parti- 
tion problems in area heated by unit 
heaters. 

Place gravity heaters near cold 
areas. Blow toward areas of 
greatest heat loss (for all heaters 
that blow) ; away from places where 
exact maintenance of temperature is 
not so important. Place heaters near 
and blowing at large sources of in- 
filtration, such as shipping platform 
doors. 

In large areas blow parallel to 
walls, causing air to flow in a circu- 
lar motion along exposed walls. Place 
extra units toward center of room to 
overcome roof heat loss. 

When units are in center of space, 
blow toward outside walls. 

Unit heaters should be at least 18” 
from side wall. 
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Gas company rulings, fire ordi- 
nances, and building codes must be 
observed carefully in the installation 
of equipment. 

Use return air ducts with unit 
heaters wherever possible to reduce 
the possibility of cold floors. 


Thermostat Location 


The thermostat should be in a lo- 
cation that truly represents the aver- 
age conditions in the space being 
heated. It should be located in a pro- 
tected position, away from drafts, 


cold wall, and the direct blow of 
heaters. 

If it is absolutely necessary to lo- 
cate the thermostat on an outside 


wall, it should be protected from the 
wall by an insulating pad. 

The thermostat should not be 
placed when the room air is pocketed. 

In small or narrow places where 
one or two unit heaters are used, lo- 
cate the thermostat on the wall along- 
side the heater, but not more than 
four feet behind or six feet in front 
of unit heater. 

In a larger space, where air is cir- 
culated around the perimeter of the 
space, place the thermostats on pil- 
lars in the center of the room. 

If partitions are to be installed, 
use temporary thermostat wiring un- 
til the partitions are built and a 
permanent thermostat location can be 
decided upon. 

Thermostats may be hung directly 
under unit heaters. 


Flue Connections 

Transite, copper, and galvanized 
steel are all being successfully used 
as flue materials. The use of metallic 
chimneys has been questioned, be- 
cause of the fire risk caused by the 
possible corrosion of a metal pipe at 
the point where it passes through the 
roof. Flue connections through com- 
bustible roofs are made by means of 
ventilated insulating sleeves. 

Flues should extend at least two 
feet above all nearby objects to in- 
sure freedom from backdraft. 

All heating appliances except space 
heaters must be vented, and these 
should be vented. 

Where tile-lined chimneys already 
exist, these furnish ideal gas appli- 
ance vents. 


Brudin of Ruud Mfg. Co. 


Now at Baltimore 


C. A. Brudin, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Washington, D. C., 
branch of Ruud Manufacturing Co. for 
several years, has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the company at Balti- 
more, Md. E. P. Game, formerly at 
Baltimore, has been transferred to Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
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Determination of the 


Combustion Characteristics of Fuel Gases 


Procedure for Determining the Com- 
bustion Characteristics of Fuel 
Gases 


HE COMBUSTION Of fuel gas with 

air on a burner has been and 
continues to be an important 
factor in the development of modern 
society. The production, transmis- 
sion, and distribution of fuel gases 
have developed into one of the lead- 
ing industries in the United States. 
The control of fuel gas quality has 
become an important problem in our 
industry. Recent attempts to define 
and measure the “Combustion Char- 
acteristics of a Fuel Gas” have in- 
dicated that it is a more complicated 
phenomena than was formerly sus- 
pected. To-date no acceptable unit, 
which is readily obtainable and gen- 
erally applicable for measuring the 
combustion characteristics of a fuel 
gas, has been discovered. In view of 
this situation, a procedure is outlined 
in this paper, which if followed, will 
eliminate the difficulties and disad- 
vantages of the methods of the past. 
In the early days of our industry 
when gas was used primarily for 
lighting, its combustion characteris- 
tics were measured by its candle 
power value. This was a direct and 
practical test. As the application of 


gas in the fields of cooking and heat- - 


ing expanded, the candle power test 
no longer sufficed. Fuel gas was now 
being used mainly for heating, and 
2s a result the Heating Value of the 
gas was measured. This was also 
a direct and practical test. It soon 
became apparent that heating value 
aione had its limitations. In addition 
to maintaining a constant heating 
value, the specific gravity of the gas 
had to be held within limits. Thus, 
by controlling the heating value and 
the specific gravity of the gas within 
narrow limits so long as the method 
of manufacture remained the same, 

Presented before the Technical Section 
at A.G.A. Convention, Atlantic City, N. 
J., Oct. 9, 1940. 
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the combustion characteristics of the 
gas also remained constant. It was 
also discovered that components in 
the gas; i.e., its composition, affected 
the combustion properties of a gas. 
With the development of new meth- 
ods of manufacture and the mixing 
of different types of fuel gases, the 
importance of composition became 
more evident. The industry now 
had at its disposal the control of 
heating value, specific gravity, and 
composition to maintain a gas of 
given combustion characteristics. 

The rapid development of our in- 
dustry and the increase in the types 
of gases available as coal gas, blue 
gas, carburetted blue gas, refinery 
gas, liquefiable gases, natural gas, 
mixtures of the above, etc., made it 
more difficult to control the combus- 
tion characteristics of the gas. Differ- 
ent gas mixtures, in order to be in- 
terchangeable, require careful con- 
trol of the heating value, specific 
gravity, and composition within nar- 
row limits. 

In order to simplify the problem, 
a number of gas quality index fac- 
tors calculated from the physical 
properties of the gas have been pro- 
posed. Among these the American 
Gas Association Index C appears to 
have certain advantages. In order 
to obtain this factor the gross heating 
value, specific gravity, and complete 
analysis must be made available, and 
the calculation itself is long and te- 
dious. The final results are ques- 
tionable without some experimental 
confirmation. 

Test burners of various designs 
have been suggested for use as a 
measure of gas quality and its com- 
bustion properties. The test burner 
provides a comparison of the cone- 
forming properties; flashback, and 
blowoff characteristics of flames of 
different gases as they are burned 
on a burner. The results are all ex- 
pressed in independent and empiri- 
cal scales. The test burner can be 


employed only after these scales 
have been calibrated in terms of the 
gases similar in character and com- 
position to those which are to be 
studied. 

The advantage of the test burner, 
over any other method yet proposed 
as a measure of the combustion char- 
acteristics of a gas, lies in the fact 
that it is a direct test which corres- 
ponds more closely to actual applica- 
tion. After the original calibration 
is completed, test results may be ob- 
tained quickly, easily, and directly. 
Furthermore, additional information 
concerning relative flame stabilities 
may also be obtained by simple re- 
adjustments of the air or gas supply 
to the test burner, and the effect 
upon relative cone heights, flashback, 
or flame lifting tendencies, may be 
studied. 

The test burner used in this work 
and called the Rochester Test Burner 
was simple in design and readily port- 
able. A full and detailed description 
of its design and operation is de- 
scribed in the report that follows. 
The Rochester test burner was used 
in collecting a considerable amount 
ef data for a variety of gas mixtures 
which included the following: coke 
oven gas, producer gas, flue gas, blue 
gas, carburetted blue gas, natural 
gas, and mixtures of any and all of 
these. 

The attached paper by Mr. Yeaw 
(a summary of which follows) and 
the author presents this large amount 
of detailed data with full discussion 
with regard to its application and 
importance in controlling the quality 
of gas, and determining its com- 
bustion characteristics. For all such 
details, reference should be made to 
this attached paper. 

To determine and measure the 
combustion characteristics of a fuel 
gas or mixture of gases, the follow- 
ing procedure is presented. 

First select a burner to be used 
as the Test Burner similar in de- 
sign to the Rochester Test Burner, 
having appropriate scales and _air- 












The 
ter Test Burner is described in de- 
tail in the attached paper by the 
author and Mr. Yeaw. 
Next calibrate the Test 
on the gas in use, recording its 


shutter adjustments. Roches- 


Burner 


burner number, flashback value, 
blowoff or flame lifting point, and 
the total flame height. These re- 
sults will be expressed in indepen- 


dent and empirical scales. 
Employing the calibrated Test 

Burner, secure similar data; viz., 

burner number, flashback value, 


blowoff point, and total flame height 
on the gas or mixture of gases to be 
substituted or used interchangeably 
with the gas now in use. 

Where the analysis, heating value, 
and specific gravity of the gas or 
gases under study are available, cal- 
culate the A.G.A. Index C factor. 
Index C is related to the burner num- 
ber and gives additional data relat- 
ing to the combustion characteristics 
of a fuel gas. This relationship and 
much detailed data are presented in 
the attached paper that follows. 


The foregoing data can be obtained 
in a relatively short time and requires 
only small volumes of gas. In most 
cases these data will be adequate. 
Where large or unlimited amounts 
of gas are available, additional prac- 
tical tests should be performed em- 
ploying various burners in appliances 
like ranges, water heaters, refrigera- 
tors, and gas househeating installa- 
tions. In such tests the nature of the 
flame—its total height, the height of 
the inner cone, its flashback tendency, 
its blowoff tendency, and yellow tip 
range—should be observed and re- 
corded. The air-gas ratio in the burn- 
er head should be measured in the 
above cases as far as possible. Such 
data should be collected on the vari- 
ous types or mixture of gases under 
study. A careful analysis of these 
data will indicate the interchangeabil- 
ity of the various gases and their 
combustion characteristics. 

As a practical example, let us con- 
sider the gases presented in Table I. 
Here are found the analysis of the 
gas, the heating value, the specific 
gravity, theoretical air required for 
combustion, A.G.A. Index C, burner 
no. (B) flashback (F.B.), flame 
height (F.H.), cone height (C.H.), 
etc. 

In column 2 of Table I there is 
presented a Reference Gas showing 
its analysis, a B.t.u. of 540, a specific 
gravity of 0.515, 4.569 cu. ft. of air 
required for theoretical combustion, 
an A.G.A. Index of 1.000, a burner 
number of 69, a flashback number 
of 160, a flame height of 3.0, and a 
cone height of 1.0. Consider fur- 
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TABLE 





MANUFACTURED GASES 











Carburetted Blue Gas, % 








slue Gas, % ...... 100% 16% 
Coke Oven Gas, % ....0ccieess ( Reference 76% 66% 
Producer Gas, % Gas) 24% 18% 
“D, S R R RT het 3.1 3.40 5.7 “ig 
MD a hduGies wSadweans ses ewes 39 3.9 7.3 4.0 
RE OT EY SF aeP 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 
RO a cciy te nste Tiahis alors clad Soe 11.0 118 23.5 12.9 
Bea A ithe ets sa dseates tae Gok eee 44.1 38.5 34.5 43.7 
8s SP re ieee ger a ee 26.2 28.0 19.7 25.4 
ES Ah othe xsd Fides ea eee ee 11.5 14.3 10.0 10.7 
ee re ae 540 545 545 540 
Spectee: Gravity occ 6csesiwes 515 546 614 500 
Theoretical AW oc. isiksaes 4.569 4 632 4.688 4.544 
AAS. PAGO Bosca sc aean 1.009 982 863 1.016 
Mirner Nie. (B) .....ces~00 4% 69 68 45 67 
Fiashpack (F.B) ... i. osaseans 160 142 100 138 
Flame Height (F.H.) ....... 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
Rats Pe: isk. ibcdeacsoens 2.1 2.1 2.2 2.1 
Cone Height, B = @ ..4... 1.0 1.0 0.4 1.0 
ther column 3, a manufactured gas of 2.2 and a cone height of 0.4. For 


consisting of 76 per cent coke oven 
gas and 24 per cent producer gas. 
[ts analysis is somewhat different 
from the reference gas, the B.t.u. is 
slightly higher, and the specific grav- 
ity is higher. It requires somewhat 
more theoretical air and has an 
A.G.A. Index of 0.982. Its burner 
number is 68, a flashback of 142, a 
flame height of 3.0, a ratio of FB/B 
of 2.1, and a cone height of 1.0. The 
A.G.A. Index C being less than one 
indicates that this gas would be some- 
what harder than the reference gas, 
since the adjustment range in terms 
of Index C lies between .85 and 1.15 
for an ideal substitute gas. The bur- 
ner number of 68, flashback of 142, 
flame height of 3.0, ratio of 
FB/B of 2.1, and a cone height of 
1.0 shows that this gas has combus- 
tion characteristics as indicated by the 
test burner, very similar to the refer- 
ence gas. No difficulty will be en- 
countered in substituting one for the 
other. 

Consider now the gas in column 4, 
representing 100 per cent carburetted 
blue gas which is distinctly different 
than the analysis of the reference gas. 
The B.t.u. is slightly higher, the spe- 
cific gravity considerably higher, the 
theoretical air only slightly higher, 
and an A.G.A. Index of .863, which 
would indicate that this gas flame 
would be distinctly harder than the 
reference gas and is approaching the 
lower limit or .85 for complete in- 
terchangeability. Thus, the A.G.A. 
Index C would indicate that this gas 
would operate satisfactorily, but nev- 
ertheless would be somewhat harder. 
On the other hand, the data from 
the test burner showed a_ burner 
number of 45, a flashback of 100, 
a flame height of 3.0, a ratio FB/B 


satisfactory operation a gas to be sub- 
stituted for the reference gas would 
show a burner number ranging be- 
tween 52 and 90. Values lower than 
52 indicate that the flame would be 
hard and thereby have definite ten- 
dencies towards flashback difficulties. 
In this case the burner number be- 
ing 45, difficulty with flashback 
troubles could be expected with the 
use of this gas. The cone height is 
only 0.4 normally indicating the flame 
would be very hard. Likewise, the 
flashback number of 100 indicates 
tendencies 1n that direction. 


Consider again the gas in the last 
column, representing a mixture of 
16 per cent carburetted water gas, 
66 per cent coke oven gas, and 18 
per cent producer gas. The analysis 
of this gas is somewhat similar to the 
reference gas. The specific gravity, 
B.t.u., and theoretical air are similar. 
It has an A.G.A. Index of 1.016, a 
burner number of 67, a flashback of 
138, a flame height of 3.0, a ratio 
FB/B of 2.1, and a cone height of 
1.0. In this case the A.G.A. Index 
C and burner number and test burner 
data indicate that the gas would be 
completely interchangeable with the 
reference gas, and no difficulty would 
be encountered when using this gas. 


The problem of determining the 
combustion characteristics of a fuel 
gas is not simple. A large number 
of factors are involved. A _ proce- 
dure has been outlined above which 
will aid in determining the combus- 
tion characteristics of a fuel gas. A 
complete and detailed discussion of 
the various factors of this procedure 
are outlined in the attached paper by 
Mr. Yeaw and the author. 
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Abstract of Report 
The Test Burner and Its Application in the Control of Gas Quality 


Louis Shnidman and Jesse S. Yeaw 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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R.G. & E. Test Burner 


Figure 1. Specifications for the Test Burner. 


R. G. & E. Corp. Test Burner 


The test burner used in the pres- 
ent work consisted of an ordinary 
laboratory bunsen burner, the air 
shutter of which was fitted with a 
graduated scale. The adjustable ori- 
fice was removed and replaced with 
a fixed orifice, and an adjustable 
flame shield was used on the barrel 
of the burner to aid in noting the 
cone height. Gas pressure to the 
burner was regulated at 3 inches 
water by means of two small dry 
regulators acting in series with a 
purge burner placed between them. 
Specifications for the burner are 
shown on Fig. I, and a photograph 
of the complete portable set-up is 
shown on Plate I. 

This type of test burner was chosen 
because of its simplicity of construc- 
tion and its consequent inexpensive- 


Plate 1 Shows con- 
nections, Regula- 
tors and Manome- 
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ness. It is easy to adjust and is 
readily portable. 

The procedure for using the test 
burner is as follows: 

1. Connect up inlet rubber tubing 
to the gas supply to be tested. 

2. Turn on the gas supply and light 
purge and test burners. 

3. Open up bypass T to the mano- 
meter carefully, and then adjust the 
gas pressure to the burner at 3 
inches water by means of the two 
regulators and the adjustable orifice 
of the purge burner. This regulation 
is usually accomplished at one point 
under ordinary circumstances. 

4. Raise the flame shield to the 
stop provided, and adjust the primary 
air so that the inner blue cone of 
the flame is even with the top of the 
flame shield. At this point the blue 
cone is exactly one inch in length. 

5. Read the scale provided and 
record the Burner Number for the 
gas. 

The interpretation of the readings 
will vary according to the require- 
ments and conditions. In Rochester 
the normal or average reading for 
B (burner number) should be 69. 
Readings as low as 52 would indicate 
backfiring tendencies, while readings 
above 85 would indicate long flames 
and yellow tips. 

It has been found that, if a given 
burner be operated without readjust- 
ment of any kind, at a fixed pressure, 
but supplied with gases of different 
specific gravities, the volume of air 
injected per hour can be expected to 
be nearly constant. As the gas rate 
for a given pressure is inversely 
proportional to \/d, this means that 
the air-gas ratio may be expected to 
be directly proportional to \/d. 

A number of gas mixtures of 
varying density were burned upon 























the test burner, and samples of the 
primary air-gas mixtures were taken 
as has been previously outlined. From 
the analyses of these samples the air- 
gas ratios were determined, and the 
relationship indicated in the previous 
paragraph was found to be closely 
confirmed. Thus the burner numbers 
can be quite clearly interpreted into 
terms of air-gas ratios when the spe- 
cific gravity of the gas is known. 
These relationships can be ex- 
pressed by the following equation. 


B 
R= K—+K 
100 
R = Air/Gas Ratio 
K = .57 + 2.5 d — .875 d? 
d = specific gravity of gas (air 


=f) 


Summary 


The control of gas quality has 
become an important problem in the 
gas industry. The recent efforts to 
define and measure this property of 
gas mixtures has revealed that the 
combustion of gas with air ‘on a 
burner is a much more complicated 
phenomena than was formerly sus- 
pected. It is significant to find that 
no acceptable unit, which is readily 
obtainable and universally applicable 
as a measure of the combustion char- 
acteristics of a fuel gas, such as 
might correspond to the generally 
accepted calorific value, has yet been 
discovered. : 

Several gas quality index factors 
calculated from the physical proper- 
ties of the gas have been proposed. 
Among these the A.G.A. Index C 
appears to have certain advantages. 
In order to obtain this factor the 
gross heating value, specific gravity, 
and complete analysis, must be made 
available, and the calculation itself 
is long and tedious. The final re- 
sults are questionable without some 
experimental confirmation. 

Test burners of various designs 
have been suggested for use as a 
measure of gas quality. The pur- 
pose of the test burner is to provide 
a comparison of the cone forming 
properties of the flames of different 
gases as they are burned on a burner. 
It appears that one test burner is 
about as satisfactory as any other 
except for mechanical refinements 
which enhance the accuracy of one 
over another. The results are all 
expressed in independent and empiri- 
cal scales, and the test burner can be 
employed only after these scales have 
been calibrated in terms of the gases 
similar in character and composition 
to those which are to be checked. 

The advantage of the test burner, 
over any other method yet proposed 
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as a measure of the combustion char- 
acteristics of a gas, lies in the fact 
that it is a direct test which cor- 
responds closely to actual practical 
application. After the original cali- 
bration is completed, test results 
may be obtained quickly, easily, and 
directly. Furthermore, additional in- 
formation concerning relative flame 
stabilities may also be obtained by 
simple readjustments of the air or 
gas supply to the test burner, and the 
effect upon relative cone heights, 
flashback, or flame lifting tendencies, 
may be studied. 

The test burner used in this work 
was simple in design and therefore 
inexpensive. It was also readily 
portable, and, although probably less 
accurate than some of those recently 
described in the literature, it was 
considered to be sufficiently exact for 
all practical purposes. This paper in- 
cludes a considerable number of ex- 
perimental test burner data for a 
variety of mixtures of: 


Coke Oven Gas 

Producer Gas 

Flue Gas 

Blue Gas 

Carburetted Water Gas 

Natural Gas 

Mixtures of any and all of these 


All possible mixtures of coke oven 
gas, producer gas, and carburetted 
water gas were tested with the 
burner, and a series of data were 
obtained showing the proper propor- 
tions of each of these gases neces- 
sary to yield gas mixtures of certain 
prescribed gas quality. 

It has been shown that flue gas 
and low B.t.u. blue gas and by 1n- 
ference, that other low B.t.u. gases 
can be substituted for producer gas 
in the preceding mixtures, due con- 
sideration being given to the calorific 
value of the product thus prepared. 

The introduction of more than 
10% natural gas into mixtures of 
manufactured gases is likely to result 
in sudden and profound changes in 
the combustion characteristics of 
these mixtures which may not be 
reflected by the test burner number 
alone. Such changes may be indi- 
cated, however, if flashback or blow- 
off points are also determined. In this 
detail, if in no other, the test burner 
is far superior to any calculated In- 
dex value. If the proportion of blue 
gas in a manufactured gas mixture 
is high, then the proportion of nat- 
ural gas which may be introduced 
without causing blowoff or flame lift- 
ing tendencies may be increased to 
25 per cent. 

Neither test burner numbers nor 
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any calculated Index value for mix- 
tures of natural gas and flue gas 
or air are comparable with the cor- 
responding data for manufactured 
gas mixtures. Corresponding burner 
numbers indicate similar types of 
flames, but other flame character- 
istics, not reflected in the burner 
number readings alone, show that 
these mixtures are not interchange- 
able with the usual manufactured 
gas mixtures under ordinary condi- 
tions. 


It has been indicated in the experi- 
mental work that the normal average 
fuel gas distributed in this locality 
should have a burner number of 68 
to 70, and that, if the burner number 
falls below 52 or above 86, the com- 
bustion characteristics of the gas 
mixture may be so changed that cus- 
tomers may be troubled by flashback 
conditions or by soft flames, yellow 
tips, and soot formation, respectively. 


In general test burner numbers in- 
crease as the calorific value of the 
gas increases, although different types 
of gas of the same heating value 
do not necessarily have similar burn- 
er numbers. One of the principal 
reasons for this lies with the dif- 
ferences in specific gravity of such 
mixtures. 

The primary air-gas ratio, which 
is of great importance in determin- 
ing the operating characteristics of 
most gas burners, is largely de- 
pendent upon the specific gravity of 
the combustible gas. The interrela- 
tion of B (burner number), h (heat 
value), and d (specific gravity) for 
a considerable variety of gas mix- 
tures was found to be expressed by 
the following equation: 


h 
- 160 


By means of this relationship it 
has been shown that, if h is constant 
at about 540, d may be varied from 
500 upward 19 per cent or down- 
ward 13 per cent for interchangeable 
mixtures. If on the other hand, d 
remains constant at .500, h may be 
varied 7 per cent upward or 8 per 
cent downward from the 540 aver- 
age. 

This expression can also be used 
for the calculation of compensating 
specific gravity data or heating values 
which it would be necessary to ob- 
tain in order to maintain constant 
test burner numbers or consistent 
combustion characteristics for a gas 
which had been changed from the 
normal or average gas ordinarily dis- 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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Gas at the National Metal Show 


The broadest single effort of the 
gas industry to approach its cus- 
tomers through the medium of oper- 
ating equipment displays at national 
expositions, is, without doubt, its 
participation each year in the Na- 
tional Metal Congress and Exposi- 
tion through the medium of the 
A.G.A. Combined Industrial Gas 
Exhibit. This year the event was 
doubly important because the metal 
and metal working industries con- 
stitute one of the most significant 
factors in our national defense pro- 
gram and have long been con- 
sidered to be the largest national in- 
dustrial customer of the gas industry. 

Sponsored by the Industrial Gas 
Section of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation working in cooperation with 
20 nearby gas utility companies and 
15 manufacturers of gas-using equip- 
ment for the metal industries, the 
A.G.A. Combined Industrial Gas 
Exhibit this year covered over 6,500 
sq. ft. of floor space in Cleveland’s 
Public Auditorium during Metal 
Show week, October 21 to 25 in- 
clusive, and included the best in gas- 
burning equipment for almost every 
conceivable type of heating job any 
metal industry plant might en- 
counter. To tie the 15 cooperating 
manufacturers’ displays together into 
a unified whole (forming the largest 
single exhibit at the Metal Show), 
massive blue pylons, connected by 
buff overhead beams, encircled the 
joint rectangular area. Large letter- 
ing on these beams proclaimed im- 
portant merits of gas heat with 
slogans such as, “On the Button 
Control,” “Better Shop Conditions,” 
“Higher Quality,” and “Better Heat 
Treatment.” In addition, the extra- 





height backwall of the lounge space 


at the end of the main entrance aisle 
sported the slogan of the Combined 
Exhibit “Now More Than Ever 
INDUSTRY NEEDS SPEED In 
Production — and SPEED MEANS 
GAS Heat,” under which, in turn, 
spread a 12-foot chart showing the 
annual growth of the industrial gas 
load as over and against the annual 
growth of business activity. Empha- 
sis was placed upon the fact that the 
industrial usage of gas for the first 
six months of 1940 was 50.4% above 
1929 whereas geenral business activ- 
ity for this same period was only 
5.8% above the 1929 normal. A spec- 
ial point on the chart marked by a 
gas flame indicated that in the year 


1939 no less than 1,060,379,800,000 
cu. ft. of gas were sold to American 
industry. This central lounge acted 
as headquarters for the A.G.A. staff, 
and as a convenient conference space 
for the many industrial gas engineers 
from utility companies who attended 
the Show with customers or pros- 
pects. 

In all, some 250 pieces of indus- 
trial gas equipment were shown in 
the Combined Exhibit to over 40,- 
000 metal folk who registered to in- 
spect the Exposition. Much of the 
gas equipment was in operation, or 


Part of the Combined In- 
dustrial Gas Exhibit at 
the National Meta! Ex- 
position, 


otherwise animated by motion, color 
or explanatory slogan—to the extent 
that a new high in dramatic value 
was attained for cooperative gas in- 
dustry exhibits. In the neighborhood 
of 100 industrial gas men manned 
the space at all times, 84 of these 
representing the 15 cooperating pro- 
ducers of equipment, and the re- 
mainder comprised of American Gas 
Association staff members and in- 
dustrial gas men from utility com- 
panies who volunteered their serv- 
ices. The East Ohio Gas Company, 
particularly, kept several men on the 
floor continuously during Exposition 
hours. 

In orders, in sales leads, in stimu- 
lated customer interest, and in ad- 
vertising value, the 1940 A.G.A. 
Combined Industrial Gas Exhibit at 
the National Metal Congress and 
Exposition topped all previous rec- 
ords. 

Those gas companies who con- 
tributed to make the Combined Ex- 
hibit possible were: Battle Creek Gas 
Co., Binghamton Gas Works, Con- 
sumers Power Co., The Dayton 


Power & Light Co., The East Ohio 
Gas Co., The Empire Gas & Fuel 
Co., Ltd., Equitable Gas Co., Hope 
Natural Gas Co., Johnstown Fuel 
Supply Co., The Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co., Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., Monongahela West 
Penn Public Service Co., New York 
State Electric & Gas Corp., Northern 
Indiana Power Co., Northern In- 
diana Public Service Co., The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co., Republic Light Heat & 
Power Co., The River Gas Co., and 
United Fuel Gas Co. The 15 ex- 
hibiting manufacturers of equipment 
were: American Gas Furnace Co., 
3urdett Manufacturing Co., Con- 
tinental Industrial Engineers, Inc., 
Despatch Oven Co., Eclipse Fuel En- 
gineering Co., Fieser-Lundt, Inc., 
The Gas Machinery Co., Charles A. 





Hones, Inc., The C. M. Kemp Mfg. 
Co., National Machine Works, North 
American Manufacturing Co., The 
Partlow Corp., The Selas Co., Sellers 
Engineering Co., and The Surface 
Combustion Corp. 

The A.G.A. Industrial Gas Sec- 
tion Committee in charge of the ef- 
fort was chairmanned by Karl Em- 
merling, Industrial Fuel Engineer, 
The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, 
and was composed of W. R. Teller, 
A.G.A. Testing Laboratories, Cleve- 
land, and Eugene D. Milener, Sec- 
retary. 


J. T. Sutliff Appointed to Roots- 
Connersville Chicago District 


Announcement has been made by the 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp. of 
Connersville, Ind., that J. T. Sutliff is 
now in charge of the company’s Chi- 
cago office which is located at 122 
South Michigan Avenue. 

Mr. Sutliff, who succeeds the late 
Wm. Townsend, has been connected 
with Roots-Connersville for many years, 
and prior to going to Chicago in 1935 
he was located at the factory. 
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440 Installations 
In 24 Countries 


prove the ability of 
Glover- West carboniz- 
ing plants to produce 
gas at low cost and also 
make a highly reactive 
coke ideal for the do- 
mestic market. The tar 
has low water content 
and viscosity excellent 
tor road material. 


Write for complete details. 


WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
424 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


More than 65 years of dependable service to the gas industry. 








Will Keep Even a Very 


Low Pressure Constant 


You can maintain an even delivery pressure any- 
where between two and six ounces as desired, on 
either natural or manufactured gas, by use of the 
Fulton Dead - Weight 
Regulator. Inlet pres- 
sures up to 15 pounds 
can be taken and outlet 
pressures will be un- 
varying. Regulator can 
be used either as a dis- 
trict governor or for 
individual service. Per- 
fectly adapted for regu- 
lating fuel supply to 
gas engines. No stuff- 
ing boxes—highly sen- 
sitive. Sizes up to 3 
inches have screw con- 
nections. For relieving 
pressures below six 
ounces, Fulton Dead- 
Weight Relief Valve is 
recommended. Ask for 
Bulletin 1629, also new 
general Catalog. 


Ze CHAPLIN-FULTON MFG.CO, 





Fulton 
Dead-Weight Regulator 








28-40 penn ave DYL@ID PITTSBURGH. PA 











CAST IRON PIPE 
The Standard Material 


for 
Underground Mains 


THE CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer 


1015 Peoples Gas Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 





The ONE TRENCHER That Really 











— FITS THE JOB 


CLEVELAND BABY DIGGER 


Preferred Equipment for 
GAS DISTRIBUTION Work 


Compact, fast, flexible, mobile, and = ex- 
ceedingly easy to operate, Clevelands ex- 
actly meet conditions, whether it’s a cross 
country transmission line or a short serv- 
ice extension in the city—Clevelands Save 
More Because They Do More— 

You Take No Chance On “Clevelands’” for They Are Sold On a 


Guaranteed Satisfaction Basis. 
THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


“Pioneer of the Small Trencher” 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVE. ra CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















SUPERIOR GAS METERS 


For Sound Values and Continuous Operating Economy 


Meters for Domestic and Industrial Use. All Sizes 5B to 60C. 
Wet Test and Demonstration Meters — Diaphragms — 
Service Cleaners — Provers — Meter Repairs 


Superior Meters are built to A. G. A. Specifications to provide complete pro- 
tection against leaks and costly repairs. Write for details and quotations. 


SUPERIOR METER COMPANY, INC. 


167 41st Street 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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High-Temperature Gas-Fired Test Furnace* 


By C. L. Thompson and Herman G. Wilcox 


A high-temperature, gas-fired test furnace, capable of maintaining 
temperatures above 1725°C., is described. Neither the air nor gas is 
preheated. Features of the furnace are uniform temperature distribu- 
tion, ease of control, and quiet operation. 


|. Furnace Construction 
HIGH-TEMPERATURE, gas-fired test furnace, 


built about two years ago, has given such gratify- 
ing results that a brief description of the furnace 
should be of interest. 

The furnace is of conventional downdraft design and 
has a hearth measuring 2 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 4 in. and a 
height of 2 ft. 4 in. at the center. Firing spaces behind 
4¥%-in. flash walls on each side of the furnace increase 
the total inside width to 4 ft. 2 in. The furnace has a 
maximum capacity of thirty-nine 9-in. straights set on 
edge for reheat tests or of about two hundred 9-in. 
straights set for firing. 

The lining, flash wall, floor tile, piers, and all parts 
subjected to extreme temperatures are built of 90% 
alumina brick. The crown and side walls are 9 in. 
thick; in all other parts 90% alumina brick, 4'% inch 
in thickness, are used. 

As much insulation was used as seemed practicable, 
consisting of 4% in. of insulating firebrick of the 
2600°F. group backed with 4% in. of insulating fire- 
brick of the 2000°I*. group. In the side walls, the outer 
layer of insulation was cut to 2% in. The use of insula- 
tion on such furnaces presents problems in bracing the 
kiln, which have been met by the use of solid-wall con- 
struction behind the buckstays. The angle iron that 
supports the roof skews is set on these extensions and 
the inner end of the skews rests on the furnace side wall. 
The side-wall insulation stops about 2 inches below the 
skew angle, leaving a cooling space that prevents over- 
heating of the iron. 

The door arch used on the furnace has not held up 
well, but the design, shown in Fig. 1, has been used on 
a similar smaller furnace built subsequently and seems 
to solve the door problem. This design lends itself well 
to end-bracing of the crown, which is necessary to pre- 
vent a gradual opening of the rings of the crown. 


ll. Burner Equipment 


The kiln is fired with natural gas without any pre- 
heating of air or gas. There are two sets of three 
burners on each side of the kiln; each set of burners has 
a capacity of 1000 cu. ft. of gas per hour. McKee uni- 
versal burners are used, which fit tightly and discharge 
into refractory burner tunnels that are rammed in place 
in the furnace side walls. The material used for these 
burner blocks is a 90% alumina ramming mixture. The 
air for combustion is supplied by a Spencer turbo com- 
pressor with a capacity of 600 cu. ft. of air per min. at 
1 lb. of pressure. The air is supplied by a manifold 
to a separate McKee proportional mixer for each set 





* Presented at the Forty-Second Annual Meeting, The Ameri- 
can Ceramic Society, Toronto, Canada, April 10, 1940 (Refrac- 
tories Division). 





of burners. The method of manifolding is shown in 
‘ig. 2. Atmospheric pressure in the gas line to the 
mixer is maintained by means of a zero governor, and 
the amount of gas drawn into the mixer is thus de- 
pendent on the velocity of the air in the mixer. For a 
given orifice setting in the mixer, the ratio of gas to air 
remains essentially constant from about one-fourth to 
total capacity of the burners. Each set of burners is 
separately controlled by a blast gate and is equipped 
with a manometer which simplifies kiln operation. There 
is a small lighting port in the front wall at each side of 
the door. These ports are equipped with atmospheric 
burners so arranged that they may be swung out after 
the other burners are lighted and the ports may then be 
closed with brick. These atmospheric burners may also 
be used for heating at slow rates below the range of the 
main burners when the kiln is used for firing ware. 


lll. Furnace Operation 


Since the furnace was built, it has been operated on 
an average of once each week; most of the runs were 
reheat tests at 1600°C. or higher, with several at 
1725°C. There has been no occasion to use the furnace 
above the latter temperature, but it is certain that the 
temperature can be brought up to a point somewhat 
higher because the burners must be turned down con- 
siderably during the early part of the period at that 
temperature. In the reheat tests, the furnace is heated 
at the standard rate shown in Table I and held at the 
specified temperature for five hours. In the high-tem- 
perature range, the furnace temperature is measured 
with a recording radiation pyrometer, checked by optical 





TABLE | 
HeEATING Rate Usep IN REHEAT TESTS 
Temperature 
Hours Oe i) 
Start 
SR a SOT NOP re dB, Mee pie ie igre eT Wea Lee 1200 649 
SL ee otogrete her rin ote MORE Se 1800 982 
tay Bin, Lala oe Pe Meee Tae cl ene ae 2200 1204 
ee a A Pace tad aun Ma atte oe PS Sy a aa 2400 1316 
RE SEP FG Se OL) Races © cena ra 2500 1371 
eh ie SR BON ais See eet Oe eS 2600 1427 
Fee. a PERSE OMGEG Sisk De nse ee ae 2700 1482 
Ber. NA eh ies kee ME RE Late alee 2800 1538 
Pee eT eR ey i ene sree 2900 1593 
ARIS RAI eon een We ns Ms Sy ac ess 3000 1649 
Be ate OU Wachee Seases lara whine. ase RE RR RS 3100 1704 
Be ie. CBee ba lo kes EX Gh a teeeaRo eM 3150 1732 


pyrometer readings. Experience has shown that it is 
easily possible to hold the temperature at the specified 
point, with a maximum variation of + 10°F. 

In addition to the fact that high temperatures are 
easily attained, the furnace has other desirable features, 
such as ease of operation, uniformity of temperature 
over the hearth, and quiet operation. The operator 
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has only to regulate four blast-gate valves so that there 
is the same mixture pressure at each side of the furnace 
and, with a standard heating rate, a definite schedule 
of turnup is easily established. With the burner tun- 
nels in good condition, the only requirement for uniform 
temperature distribution seems to be the maintenance 
of equal pressure of mixture at the two sides of the 
kiln; several checks with cones distributed over the 
hearth have shown a maximum variation of about % 
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Fic. 2. 


cone at cone 30. In contrast to the roar of the usual 
high-temperature test kiln, fired with high-pressure gas 
burners or with oil, this kiln can be heard only a short 
distance away. The blower operates quietly, and there 
is no irritating roar from the burners even at high 
furnace temperatures. 
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SERVICE STOPS 


SINCE 1869 Hays has 
built dependable brass 
products for the Gas In- 
dustry. Standard, Special 
Weight, Heavy Pattern 
and High Pressure Stops 
to meet all requirements 
are manufactured by 
Hays in a full range of 
sizes. Write for Catalog 
No. 4 today. 
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Gas Engineer Available 


25 years’ experience in plant construction, operation and man- 
agement. Successful past record. Ready to negotiate for build- 
ing up load with prospect of partial or complete ownership. 
Address Box 117, c/o American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, 
New York City. 
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Moving a High-Pressure 
Gas Holder 


NE of the most difficult engi- 
neering jobs of the year in 


Southern California has just 
been completed by the Southern 
Counties Gas Co. in the moving of a 
245% ton high-pressure gas holder 
at the Palm Springs desert winter 
resort. 

Palm Springs is an_ exclusive 
winter resort, the rendezvous of film 
stars and wealthy socialites from 
many parts of the country. It is 
situated in the Coachella Valley dis- 
trict of the Colorado Desert in 
Riverside County, California, 100 
miles east of Los Angeles. 

The compression tank is used to 
balance the gas load in Palm Springs 
and nearby Cathedral City and also 
serves as an emergency holder for 
the district, which is known for its 
“flash floods” that occasionally wash 
out the lines. Removal of the holder 
to a new location was prompted by 
protests of Palm Springs leaders that 





By 
Fred A. Herr, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


it constituted an eye-sore in its ori- 
ginal location at the edge of the com- 
munity. 

Contract for moving the holder was 
awarded by the Southern Counties 
Gas Co. to the Kress House Moving 
Co. of Los Angeles at a cost of $13,- 
700. The holder is 90 feet high, 35 
feet in diameter, weighs 491,000 
pounds (with the cradle for moving) 
and has a capacity of 200,000 cubic 
feet of gas. 

The huge weight, the shape of the 
holder, the fact that it could not be 
laid on its side, and the desert ter- 
rain over which it was to be trans- 
ported presented a number of difficult 
engineering problems. The climate 
of the Colorado Desert also entered 





The 90-foot, 245 '/2 ton gas holder resting in its cradle and ready for mov- 
ing. Orange wood rollers, moving along a railroad track specially built for 
the purpose, were used. Power was supplied by a 7-ton truck anchored to 
redwood ‘‘deadmen,” buried eight feet in the ground. The 491,000 pound 
load moved at an average rate of 300 feet per day. 





The bracing and cradle arrangement 
in which the holder rested for its one- 
mile journey across the desert from the 
exclusive Palm Springs winter resort. 
The platform is of 60-foot steel |-beams; 
the uprights which support the 200,000 
cubic foot tank of 20-foot H-bars. The 
rollers, and the wooden cross-beams 
shown in this photograph, were of 
orange wood, which is noted for its fibre 
and compression strength. 


into the picture. The work had to 
be done in summer, when Palm 
Springs is virtually deserted, for the 
gas supply could not be cut off in 
winter when the town has a tem- 
porary population of some 6,000. Be- 
cause of the extreme heat, which 
soars to 120 deg. F. at mid-day, the 
moving had to be accomplished in 
the early morning hours before the 
sun reached the meridian. Kress Co. 
crews worked from 3:30 to 11:30 
a.m. only, because it had been found 
that metal objects, such as cables, 
winches, tools and the holder itself 
became so hot under the blazing 
afternoon sun that they could not be 
touched safely by human hands. 
The holder had to be moved to a 
position at the foot of the San Ja- 
cinto Mountains, about one mile west 
of its former location. The inter- 
vening terrain is composed of un- 
dulating sand dunes and areas of 
hard, flinty volcanic formation. 
George Kress, general manager of 
the moving firm, pointed out that 
the holder could not be laid on its 
side, which would have simplified the 
moving job, because its stress con- 
struction was designed for a vertical 
position only. To preserve equilibri- 
um, a perfectly level roadbed had to 
be built. The moving company spent 
six weeks in preliminary work with 
surveyors, bull dozing crews and 
road building gangs. A mile of 
double-track railroad was then built 
along the leveled roadbed from Palm 
(Continued on page 54) 
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More About the Sound Picture 


“Fun in the Kitchen” 


This full color, all synchronized 
sound picture was initiated by the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association and 
jointly produced with the Associa- 
tion by Rodney Gilliam Company, 
Hollywood. Its objectives are: to 
identify the C.P. gas range; to stress 
dependable, convenient and econom- 
ical cooking; to glorify the modern 
all-gas kitchen, and with it to instill 
in modern kitchen practice the notion 
that cooking is fun. 

These are accomplished by the use 
of an all-star cast, which includes 
Hedda Hopper of stage, screen and 
radio fame, who is also a newspaper 
columnist; Don Wilson, America’s 
Number One radio announcer ; Man- 
ton Moreland, colored character 
actor, whose popularity has increased 
with successful parts in major 
Hollywood productions. 

The picture embraces 27 minutes 
of fast-moving entertainment, con- 
cluding with a colorful parade of 
delicious foods. It is designed for 





use in cooking schools, service clubs, 
women’s clubs, schools, churches, 
etc. Each print delivered to purchas- 
ing gas companies includes a custom- 
made first title with individual com- 
pany signature. 

Many companies to date have se- 
cured prints and report successful 
showings and many bookings as far 
ahead as April. Audience reaction to 
the foods and the operation of the 
appliances and the general good hu- 
mor of the dialogue has been uni- 
formly excellent. 


1:—Corner of the All-Gas Kitchen shows 
modern CP Range and planning center. 


2:—Don Wilson decorates the baked ham 
while Mantan reaches into the Servel re- 
frigerator with illuminated interior. 


3:—Mantan tells Don Wilson that he 
doesn’t exactly feel ill but that there is 
“just something about onions that does 
things to him”’ 


4 :—The table spread, Mantan offers fried 
chicken to the audience. Says he—''‘Bird 
0’ Pahadise comin’ raht up’’. 





4 
: 
4 
1 3 





Come an’ get it! 
the mess gong. 
news in any man’s language. 


Hedda Hopper sounds 
Dinner chimes are good 


By syndication, prints of this cost- 
ly production are available at a very 
low price. Requests for information 
or orders should be addressed to the 
Rodney Gilliam Company, Holly- 
wood, California. 


= Sais a 
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25th National Hotel Exposition 


61,255 Purveyors Study 46 Advanced Gas Cooking Units at 
A. G. A. Combined Display 


In November each year the Na- 
tional Hotel Exposition, held at 
Grand Central Palace,. New York 
City, offers to the gas industry the 
opportunity of displaying the latest in 
gas-fueled food service equipment to 
the largest aggregation of hotel and 
restaurant men which assembles to- 
gether at any one place or time. This 
year, through the medium of an 
A.G.A. Combined Gas Display, spon- 
sored jointly by the Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Section of the 
American Gas Association and the 
Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, Inc., no less than 46 up- 
to-the-minute gas units for commer- 
cial cooking were displayed in a 
single exhibit before 61,255 users or 
potential users who attended the 
Show, November 11-15. 

The equipment shown filled the en- 
tire North wall of the main exhibit 
floor, and included the latest models 
produced by: Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corporation, American Stove 
Company, Detroit Michigan Stove 
Company, The G. S. Blodgett Com- 
pany, Inc., J. C. Pitman & Sons, Inc., 
and Ershler & Krukin, Inc. Each, 
manufacturer was allotted a separate 
section of the space at the foot of 4 
giant sawtooth backwall of uniform 
design and colorful effectiveness. 

At right angles to the length of the 
display and covering 30 ft. of front 
end-wall was an American Gas Asso- 
ciation panel, proclaiming gas an 
automatic, fast-heating, economical 
fuel. Six component panels in this 
area featured the virtues of gas for 
refrigeration, cooking, water heating, 
space heating, processing and manu- 
facturing, and air conditioning. The 
Consolidated Edison Company signa- 
ture surmounted an inset niche which 
framed a continuous rotating picture 
story of gas at work in the kitchens 
of well-known hotels and institutions 
in, New York City. 


~ New Designs Make Food 
RS : y 
Service Equipment News 


More than the usual quota 6f*«in- 
genuities and innovations was appar- 
ent in the displayed equipment this 
year. For example: the Magic Chef 
“gear shift” raising and lowering de- 
vice for the broiler rack which pro- 
vides feather-touch adjustment, elim- 
inates handles near the heat zone, and 


obviates grease-catching mechanisms 
on the inside sides of the broiling 
compartment .. . Vulcan’s 50th an- 
niversary “Stream Line,” in an easy- 
to-clean crinkle finish . . . Blodgett’s 
all-welded redesigned deck ovens 
with auxiliary heat retarders for light 
bottom baking, such as_ long-bake 
cheese cakes, pound cakes and Dan- 
ish pastries or high-ratio cakes and 
breads Garland’s fuel-saving 
broiler - and- fry-top combination, 
matching in with its handsome bat- 
tery ... Frialator’s simplified snap- 
acting thermostatic control for great- 
er fat-temperature recovery .. . the 
waterless Thermolator steam table, 
which offers sectional firing of vari- 
ous groups of canisters and trays, 
reduced fuel consumptions, faster 
food warming-up times, and less heat 
and humidity discharge into kitchens 
. . . Vulcan’s solid plate range-oven 
rack for larger satisfactory oven 
loadings . . . the new Magic Chef 
louver diverter for manual control of 
deck oven bottom heat by combus- 
tion product deflection . . . deep fat 
fryers with larger immersion tubes 
in the fat, for faster heat transfer 
and better temperature response. . . 
Blodgett’s positive spline-gear con- 
nection between thermostat dial and 
valve . the Vulcan’s “expando” 
half-width range sections and im- 
proved pilot for lighting all or any 
individual rings of hot-top burners 
and the extra-large Garland fry-top. 





se 


Other exhibitors, not in the A.G.A. 
combined space, also made news on 
the gas-fired food service equipment 
front. Among these especial atten- 
tion was won by: Masterchef Prod- 
ucts’ counter Roto-Broiler . . . Anets- 
berger Brothers’ and Majestic’s ther- 
mostatically-controlled counter grid- 
dles . . . Savory’s hint of a gas-fired 
pop-up toaster . . . the dish-washer 
manufacturers’ World’s Fair models 
providing utensil sterilization in con- 


formity with the strictest public 
health regulations numerous 
thermostatically-controlled c of fee 


urns of advanced design . . . and 
Anetsberger’s adjustment of deep fat 
fryer basket position for surface fry- 
ing of oysters, lobsters, and other 
fragile foods. 


Gas Industry Attendance High 


The entire joint exhibit was 
planned and made possible. through 
an A.G.A. committee. chairmanned 
by John J. Dunne, Supervisor, Com- 
mercial & Industrial Division, Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., and was executed by the Dis- 
play Department of the Consolidated 
Edison Co. In addition to the sales 
staffs of the exhibiting appliance 
manufacturers, representatives of 
Consolidated Edison Co. as well as 
of the Industrial and Commercial 
Gas Section of the American Gas 
Association were on the floor at all 
times. An unusually large number of 
representatives from gas utility hotel 
and restaurant sales divisions at- 
tended the Show from Chicago, 
Washington, Cincinnati, Brooklyn, 


Milwaukee, Detroit, Allentown, 
Springfield, New Haven, Newark, 
and other urban centers. 





Left:—]. F. O’Dohnell, American Stove Co., New York City, demonstrates his 
company’s ingenious new broiler to F. J. Shields, New Haven Gas Light Co., 
New Haven, Conn., and E. P. Ashdown, New Haven Gas Light Co. 

Right:—(from |. to r.) T. J. Gallagher, Mgr. Comm’l. Dept., The Peoples Gas 
Light G Coke Co., Chicago; W. D. Crouch, Mgr., Comm’l. & Ind’l. Div., Robert- 
shaw Thermostat Co., New York; James F. Pitman, Sales Mgr., J. C. Pitman & 
Sons, Inc., Lynn, Mass.; E. V. Fineran, Mgr., Ind’l. Dept., Washington Gas Light 
Co., Washington; Bayard D. Evans, Evans Coffee Shop, Arlington, Va., discuss 


batch doughnut frying. 
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New Equipment and Appliances 


Fisher Type 630 Regulator 


The Fisher Governor Company, 
Marshalltown, lowa, are now mar- 
keting their new Type 630 Regu- 
lator. This unit is for high and inter- 
mediate gas pressure reduction 
such as the primary reduction of 
pressure in farm taps from high 
pressure transmission lines. Also 
for general applications in re- 
fineries and gasoline plants. 





Fisher Type 630 Regulator 


The pressure loading feature built 
into this valve makes it possible to 
maintain automatically the reduced 
pressure at the set point regardless 
of fluctuations in inlet pressure and 
increases in demand load. 

Large and small diaphragm as- 
semblies for reduced pressure 
ranges of 0 to 30 lbs. and 25 to 150 
\bs. respectively are available. 
They are interchangeable on all 
sizes. 

Sizes 1", 1%", 1%" and 2” with 
three orifice size ¥%"', ¥%" and 2”. 
Suitable for inlet pressures up to 
1,000 lbs. per square inch and for 
reduced pressure range of 2 to 150 
Ibs. per square inch. For full de- 
scription, Bulletin 43D. 


Elastic Stop Nut 


For fastening sheet-metal as- 
semblies in which the parts must be 
readily removed and returned to 
position, a clinch type of self-lock- 
ing nut with knurled shank is of- 





fered by Elastic Stop Nut Corpora- 
tion, 2332 Vauxhall Road, Union, 
New Jersey. 

To install the nut, a hole is drilled 
in the structure and the shank is 
pressed into the hole. The mouth of 


the shank is then spread against 
the back of the structure to effect a 
clinching hold. The knurling en- 
gages the drilled surface and thus 
assists in eliminating any turning 
of the nut. 

Available in a complete range of 
sizes, thread systems, shank 
lengths, and materials. 


“Security” Cut-off Valve 


A new automatic, low pressure 
cut-off valve for gas services from 
¥,"" to 1%" that remains positively 
closed under any conditions has 
been introduced by the Security 
Valve Corporation, Los Angeles. 





“*Security”’ Valve 


The patented feature of this vaive is 
that the diaphragm control and 
valve seat are disassociated as 
soon as the valve operates from 
lack of pressure. 

When gas pressure is returned to 
the line, this “Security” valve can 
be easily re-set, either by the tenant 
or the gas company, by simply re- 
moving the cap and lifting the 
plunger that sets the ball on the 
pedestal. 

The valve operates by a sensitive 
diaphragm, set to any predeter- 
mined pressure. As long as the 
gas pressure is maintained, this 
diaphragm holds back the plunger 
rod. When the pressure drops to a 
predetermined point, the spring re- 
leases the plunger rod and the ball 
drops from the pedestal to close the 
gas inlet. As the valve seat is com- 
pletely separated from the dia- 
phragm control, once the valve has 
operated, returning pressure can 
only increase the tightness of the 
seal. The valve cannot be reset 
manually until gas is again re- 
iurned to lines. 


Masterchef Roto-Broiler 


To meet the demands for a com- 
bination appliance that would roast, 
broil, fry and toast and still use as 
little counter-space as one _ unit, 
Masterchef Products, Inc., 509 Fifth 
Ave., New York, has introduced the 
new Counter-Speed “Roto-Broiler’’. 





Masterchef Roto-Broiler 


The broiler is equipped with 
noiseless driving mechanism for 
operation on standard voltage, 


while removable, steel rotary spits 
provide ample space for chickens, 
roasts and barbecued meats. In ad- 
dition it incorporates the broiler, 
griddle and toaster regular equip- 
ment on all standard Counter- 
Speed Broilers. 

By utilizing patented ceramic 
burner units, gas consumption is 
cut to only 30 cu. ft. per hr. 

Full description and time tests in 
their booklet ‘Savory Profits”. 


Portable Cutting Machine 


The Harris Calorific Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, announce their im- 
proved Model ‘’K”’ Portable, Motor- 
Driven Gas Cutting Machine. This 





Model K Cutting Machine 


is an efficient unit for cutting steel 
of light or heavy section. 
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Gas Customers Gain in First 
Eight Months 


Customers served by manufactured 
and natural gas utilities totalled 17,637,- 
300 on August 31st, an increase of 425,- 
700 over the number reported on the 
same date a year ago, it was announced 
today by Paul Ryan, Chief Statistician 
of the American Gas Association. 

Revenues of manufactured and natu- 
ral gas utilities aggregated $587,796,500 
for the first eight months of 1940. This 
was an increase of 7.3 per cent over the 
corresponding period of 1939. 

Revenues from domestic customers 
gained 6.8 per cent, while revenues from 
industrial and commercial uses rose 84 
per cent. 

Manufactured gas industry revenues 
totalled $254,453,600 for the first eight 
months, an increase of 4.4 per cent from 
a year ago. Revenues from commercial 
sales of manufactured gas gained 4.0 per 
cent, while industrial revenues were 10.5 
per cent more than for the correspond- 
ing period of 1939. Revenues from do- 
mestic uses such as cooking, water heat- 
ing, refrigeration, etc., were 1.3 per cent 
more than for a year ago. 

Revenues of the natural gas industry 
for the first eight months aggregated 
$333,342,900 a gain of 9.6 per cent from 
a year ago. Revenues from industrial 
uses increased 8.4 per cent, while rev- 
enues from domestic uses rose 9.9 per 
cent. 

During the eight months ending 
August 31st, some 118,397,900,000 cubic 
feet of natural gas were used in gen- 
erating electric power in public utility 
steam plants throughout the country. 


———— 


New Home Building Hits Ten 
Year Peak in 310 U.S. Cities 


New home construction in 310 leading 


American cities in 1939 totaled the high- . 


est in value and volume in ten years, 
according to the annual national home 
building survey of Investors Syndicate 
recently completed. 

“Volume of new homes last year was 
more than ten times (10.4) the 1934 
total, the low for the decade. Value of 
these new residences was almost ten 
times (9.8) the low total hit in 1934.” 

Contributing substantially to these 
record-breaking figures was the small- 
ness of the advance, only four-fifths of 
one per cent, in average cost per per- 
son provided with new housing over the 
preceding year. 

The cities included in the survey, lo- 
cated in 41 states and the District of 
Columbia, have a population, according 
to the 1940 preliminary estimate of the 
U. S. Bureau of Census, of 49,134,705, 


or 37.4 per cent of the population of the 
United States. This group includes the 
92 cities with a population of 100,000 or 
more. 

New home building in 310 American 
cities in 1939 provided housing for 867,- 
664 people. This was a gain of 202,032 
people, or 30.4 per cent, over the 665,- 
632 newly housed in these same cities 
in 1938. New residential construction 
last year in these same cities provided 
for 67.1 per cent more people than in 
1930, when only 519,192 were newly 
sheltered. 

“The average cost per person sup- 
plied with new housing in these 310 
cities in 1939 was $920.35, a rise of $7.55, 
or four-fifths of one cent, over the 1938 
average of $912.80. Last year’s cost of 
new housing per person, however, was 
$215.54, or 19 per cent lower than the 
1930 average of $1,135.89.” 


Se 


East Ohio Gas Company Elects 
J. French Robinson President 


J. French Robinson, Pittsburgh, has 
been elected president and a director of 
the East Ohio Gas Company, Cleveland. 
He succeeds Charles E. Gallagher, Cleve- 
land, who has been elected chairman of 
the board. Mr. Robinson takes up his 
new duties at once. 

Mr. Robinson has been president of 
Peoples since 1936, when he _ succeeded 
the late J. B. Tonkin, who retired. 

Mr. Robinson, now 50, is a native 
of Elizabeth, W. Va., where, as a boy, 
he assisted his father in the operation of 
a gas plant. 

After attending public schools in Eliza- 
beth and West Virginia Preparatory 
School in Morgantown, he was graduated 
from West Virginia University in 1915 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Civil Engineering. 

While in the university and after grad- 
uation he worked as assistant geologist 
for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company until 1918, when he went with 
the Ford Run Franklin Coal and Coke 
Company in West Virginia as engineer 
and superintendent. That year he re- 
ceived a Master of Science degree at West 
Virginia University. He left in 1919 to 
become geologist and engineer for the 
Seneca Hill Oil Company in the south- 
west. 

He was appointed assistant state geolo- 
gist for Pennsylvania in 1920. He left 
a year later to join The Peoples Natural 
Gas Company as geologist and engineer. 
He also was associated with affiliates of 
Peoples in Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Pennsylvania. 

During this period he made a two-year 
study of the various sand horizons in the 








Appalachian field which required the 
study of 15,000 wells in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia, and Kentucky. For 
this work the University of Pittsburgh 
gave him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science in 1929, 

Since 1930 he has been manager of the 
Lycoming Producing Corporation, New 
York State Natural Gas Corporation and 
Keuka Construction Corporation. Mr. 
Robinson was elected vice-president of 
The Peoples Natural Gas Company and 
The Columbia Natural Gas Company in 
1933, and was made president of both 
companies in 1936, Under his direction, 
Columbia has since been consolidated with 
Peoples. 

Mr. Charles E. Gallagher, who be- 
comes Chairman of the Board of The 
East Ohio Gas Company, is a veteran 
of over forty years service with that 
company. 

He was manager of its Youngstown 
division before coming to Cleveland, 
Assistant General Manager in 1926, be- 
coming President and General Manager 
in 1933. 

Mr. Gallagher is also a Director of the 
American Gas Association and is well 
known for his interest and activity in 
civic affairs. 

a rn 


Roland S. Child Appointed Chair- 
man A.G.A,. Committee on 
Personnel Practices 


Roland S. Child, personnel manager 
of The Central Hudson Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has 
been appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Personnel Practices of the 
American Gas Association by T. J. 
Strickler, president of the Association. 

This committee is now in its fifth year 
as an Association activity and is en- 
gaged in a continuing study of the in- 
dustrial relations problems of the gas 
industry. 

As a member of the committee for 
several years, Mr. Child has made im- 
portant contributions to its work. An 
expert on pensions and thrift plans, Mr. 
Child made an authoritative study of 
employee pension plans in 1937 which 
was included in the committee’s annual 
report and published in the February, 
1938, issue of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation Monthly. This study covered 
the introduction of the Federal Social 
Security plan and previous experience 
of the Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corporation with various public and 
private pension systems. 

Mr. Child has been in charge of per- 
sonnel work for The Central Hudson 
Gas and Electric Corporation since 1932 
and has been associated with that com- 
pany since 1920. 








E. M. Borger Becomes V.P. of 
Peoples Natural Gas Co. 


Edward M. 


president of 


been elected 
Natural 


Borger has 
The Peoples 
Company, Pittsburgh, to succeed J. 
French Robinson who has resigned to 
become president of the East Ohio Gas 
Company, Cleveland. 

The announcement was made by Mr. 
Kobinson at a farewell dinner in his 
honor by employes of the company at the 


Gas 


Pittsburgh Athletic Club, Nov. 15th. 
Lawrence E. Ostrye, superintendent of 
distribution for the company, acted as 


toastmaster. 





Edward M. Borger 


In revealing the name of his successor 
Mr. Robinson said: “I am_ particularly 
glad that Mr. Borger is to succeed me. 
He has been one of my principal aides 
in the general management of the com- 
pany for a.number of years. His entire 
business life has been spent with Peoples 
and his experience has brought him in 
touch with every phase of the natural gas 
industry and of gas service.” 

Mr. Borger was employed as an at- 
torney for The Peoples Natural Gas 
Company, and affiliated companies in 1922, 
following his graduation from Duquesne 
University. Since 1935 he has been gen- 
eral counsel for the company and for the 
Hope Natural Gas Company, New York 
State Natural Gas Corporation and affli- 
ated companies. 


Brewer Appointed Secretary 
of A.G.A. Accounting Section 


Orville W. Brewer, a member of the 
American Gas Association headquarters 
staff since April 1921, has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Association’s 
Accounting Section, as of November Ist, 
according to an announcement made by 
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Alexander Forward, Managing Director 
of the Association. Mr. Brewer succeeds 
the late Hugh W. Hartman. 

During his affiliation with the 
ciation Mr. Brewer has been in 
of its finances, with the title of Auditor. 

Previous to joining the staff, he was 
engaged in public and private account- 
ing, and was for several years connected 
with the Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company of New Jersey. 

He was active in the organization of 
the Controllers Institute of America, a 
member of the Executive Board, and is 
now serving the Institute as Treasurer. 


Asso- 


charge 


He is also a member of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, the 
Accountants Club, and the New York 


Society of Accountants. 
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Tappan Elected Chairman of 
Manufacturers Group 


Alan P. Tappan, vice-president of the 
Tappan Stove Co., of Mansfield, Ohio, 
been elected chairman of the Do- 
mestic Gas Range Division of the Asso- 
ciation of Appliance and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers, the group spon- 
soring the nationwide sales promotion 


has 


Gas 


program in behalf of “CP” (Certified 
Performance) Gas Ranges. This was 
announced from the Association’s na- 


tional headquarters in New York City. 
Mr. Tappan has long been active in 
the gas industry and in the affairs of 
the Association. In 1938 he was chair- 
man of the Sales Management Com- 
mittee of the range division responsible 
for the launching of the “CP” program. 
The appointment of W. D. Antrim, 
of the Roberts & Mander Stove Co., of 
Hatboro, Pa., as chairman of the Speci- 
fications Committee for Improvement 
of Gas Ranges, was also announced. 
Lloyd C. Ginn, sales promotion man- 
ager of the American Stove Co., Cleve- 
land, will serve for a second year as 
chairman of the Association’s “CP” 
Sales Promotion Committee. Other 
members of this committee include: 
John A. Fry, president, Detroit-Michi- 
gan Stove Co.; D. P. O’Keefe, presi- 
dent, O’Keefe & Merritt Co., Los An- 
geles; Frank J. Hoenigmann, vice-presi- 
dent, Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago; 
E. J. Kanker, manager, Range Sales, 
Norge Division, Borg Warner Corp., 
Detroit; Malcolm Leach, vice-president, 
Glenwood Range Co., Taunton, Mass.; 
Lucian Kahn, vice-president, Estate 
Stove Co., Hamilton, Ohio; H. S. Min- 
ster, president, Roberts & Mander Stove 
Co., Hatboro, Pa., and W. E. Bradbury, 
Newark Stove Co., Newark, Ohio. 
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Abrams Appointed Advertising 
Director for “CP” Gas Ranges 


The appointment of James R. Abrams 
as advertising director of the Domestic 
Gas Range Division of the Association 
of Gas Appliance and Equipment Manu- 
facturers has been announced by Lloyd 
C. Ginn, chairman of the Association’s 
“CP” Sales Promotion Committee. 

Mr. Abrams, who since 1933 was as- 
sociated with Congoleum-Nairn, 
will assist in the promotion of “CP” 
(Certified Performance) Gas Ranges 
now being carried on nationally by the 
Association. 
immediately 


Inc., 


His appointment becomes 
effective. He will serve 





James R. Abrams 


under R. S. Agee, sales promotion man- 
ager of the Range Division, with head- 
quarters in New York City. 

With twenty-six leading manufac- 
turers located throughout the United 
States and Canada now producing “CP” 
ranges and a co-operative budget of 
$115,000 having been appropriated by 
the manufacturers for 1941 “CP” pro- 
motion to tie-in with the American Gas 
Association’s half million dollar national 
advertising program, a concerted educa- 
tional and sales stimulating drive is now 
under way for the “CP” product. The 
campaign enlists the support of all gas 
operating companies as well as several 
thousand retail dealers. 

Mr. Abrams has had wide experience 
in newspaper, advertising agency and 
sales promotion work. He has edited 
trade publications and written many 
articles on merchandising. During his 
association with Congoleum-Nairn, he 
addressed many department store ex- 
ecutives and sales groups throughout 
the country. 
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Application for Approval or 
Listing Revised 


Manufacturers’ Suggestions Adopted, 
Become Effective January 1, 1941 


On December 2, 1940, Application for 
Approval or Listing forms for the cal- 
endar year 1941 were distributed to all 
manufacturers of gas appliances and ac- 
cessories, as well as to dealers to whom 
extensions of approval have been 
granted by the Testing Laboratories. In 
order that products of these manufac- 
turers and dealers may be listed in the 
January 1, 1941, Directory of Approved 
Gas Appliances and Listed Accessories, 
these applications must be duly signed 
and returned to the Laboratories on ©: 
before that date. 

Of particular interest to all applicants 
are two modifications of the current 
Application, both of which emanated 
from suggestions originated by appli- 
ance manufacturers and endorsed by 
the Board of Directors of the A.G.A. 
E.M. To avoid confusion between prod- 
ucts manufactured for sale under a deal- 
er’s name, with those sold under the 
mahufacturer’s own trade mark, it was 
suggested that name plates of the for- 
mer bear the additional wording: “Man- 
ufactured For.” This suggestion was 
subsequently approved by the Labora- 
tories Managing Committee. 

In order that this practice may be 
made effective immediately and without 
undue inconvenience to manufacturers 
or dealers, the Laboratories Managing 


REEDS 


Ci Otede. 
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Committee agreed to include an appro- 
priate clause to cover it in the 1941 
Application for Approval or Listing. 
New dealers requesting Certificates of 
Approval for approved equipment man- 
ufactured for sale under their name and 
who have had no previous business with 
the Laboratories w ll be required to in- 
clude the phrase ‘Manufactured For” 
on their name plates immediately. Deal- 
ers who wish to renew existing certifi- 
cates will be asked to comply therewith 
as soon as convenient, and not later 
than January 1, 1942. The new ruling 
does not affect manufacturers producing 
equipment for sale exclusively under 
their own name or trade mark. How- 
ever, where they do produce appliances 
marked with the dealer’s name, they are 
requested to apprise these dealers with 
the intent of this revision. 

The second revision to the Applica- 
tion for Approval or Listing relates to 
the dating of Certificates of Approval 
covering appliances tested for compli- 
ance with requirements in advance of 
their effective date. Due to the fact that 
each successive edition of the various 
approval requirements usually embodies 
more rigid specifications than those it 
supersedes, as well as the fact that new 
standards do not become effective until 
nine months after they have been dis- 
tributed to the industry, it was proposed 
that some means be adopted to encour- 
age manufacturers to comply with these 
latest standards before they became man- 
datory. 


WHEEL 
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ERIE 
Capacity 
V2” to 2” 
Weight 5 Ibs. 


A sample cutter for test and trial may 
be ordered on memorandum invoice, to 
be paid for if retained or returned for 


credit if unsatisfactory. Try it once, and you will use 


no other. 


CLOSE QUARTER JOBS 


The REED FOUR WHEEL Cutter operates with 
a short back and forth motion through only 
one third of a circle. 
wheels exerts the same pressure on the 
pipe, and all 4 therefore cut evenly and 


Each of the four 


completely through the pipe at the 
same time. 


Equipped with Reed special alloy 
RAZOR BLADE Wheels, which cut 
with remarkable ease, leave little 
burr, and have a long life of 
useful ‘service. 


REED MFG. COMPANY 


1436 W. Sth Street ® 


ERIE, PA. 





Pipe Line Bonds for 
Cathodic Protection 
Cooperative Investigation of National 
Bureau of Standards and American Gas 
Association 


The cheapest and most dependable bond 
for use in the cathodic protection of pipe 
lines is being sought in an investigation 
at the National Bureau of Standards 
sponsored by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. 

A metal pipe line buried in the ground 
may set up a condition similar to that in 
an electric battery; a weak current flows, 
and where it leaves the pipe to enter the 
soil, the metal becomes corroded. In 
some cases this corrosion is serious. This 
condition can be prevented by the use of 
a counter electromotive force, the method 
known as “cathodic protection,” having 
come into extensive use during the last 
few years. This protection is only pos- 
sible if any high resistance joints in the 
pipe are bridged across by a good con- 
ductor; otherwise, it is not possible to 
keep any great length of the pipe line 
at the same potential, and this is essential 
for its protection. Bonds, as they are 
called, are, therefore, used but most of 
them do not meet all requirements of sat- 
isfactory performance, easy installation 
and low cost. 

Dr. Scott Ewing, research associate of 
the American Gas Association at the 
Rureau has investigated the methods that 
might be used to attach copper bond 
wires to steel pipes. This involved re- 
viewing the experience of railroads in 
bonding rails, investigating the methods 
of soldering, brazing and welding, and 
obtaining information from pipe-line engi- 
neers on their bonding experience. 

Although soldered joints have less 
strength than those made by any other 
method, and they have been unsuccess- 
ful on electric railroads, they have been 
satisfactory on many cathodic protection 
systems. More difficulty has been experi- 
enced on pipe lines with brazed joints 
than with any other type. Copper strips, 
welded to the pipe, have been used and 
they have been entirely satisfactory. 
While any of the above methods of 
joining will probably be satisfactory if 
the work is properly done, the cost of 
installing the bonds is likely to be high, 
and with some methods it is extremely 
difficult to make a good joint in the field. 

Dr. Ewing believes that a cheaper and 
more dependable bond can be obtained 
by the use of steel terminal copper bonds 
than by any other means. Tests are now 
being made from which it is believed 
that such a terminal will be devised. 
These bonds can be manufactured by 
methods similar to those used for rail 
bonds, and if the demand for them is suf- 
ficient, their moderate price should make 
the total cost of the installed bond lower 
than that of any other type. 


Pittsburgh Coal Co. Appoints 
C. E, Ash Jr. 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, Pittsburgh, 
Penna., has just announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. C. E. Ash, Jr., as sales agent 


for that company, with headquarters at 
Albany, N. Y. 
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W. R. Peterson Wins 
Annual Award 


William R. Peterson, of the Minne- 
apolis Gas Light Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is the winner of the $50.00 an- 
nual award established by the Person- 
nel Practices Committee of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association for the year’s out- 
standing student in the home study 
course in American Gas Practice at 
Columbia University. The selection of 





Mr. Peterson as the prizewinner was 
made upon the recommendation of Pro- 
fessor Jerome J. Morgan, of Columbia 
University, who conducts the ga: 
course. H. L. Donaldson, of The 
Equitable Gas Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
chairman of the Committee making the 
award. 

This $50.00 prize, which is similar to 
an award made in connection with the 
home study course on Natural Gas at 
the University of Kansas, is derived 
from the Trustees Gas Educational 
Fund established some years ago for an 
educational purpose of value to the gas 
industry. The present award was estab- 
lished two years ago to “stimulate the 
interest of the younger men to acquire 
more knowledge of the gas industry.” 

Mr. Peterson enrolled in the course 
in American Gas Practice in July 1939, 
and completed both Parts I and II of 
the course in May 1940. The first part 
of the course, deals with the production 
of manufactured gas and the second is 
devoted to the distribution and _ utiliza- 
tion of gas. 


Laboratories’ Engineer Joins 
Lennox Furnace Co. 


On November 1, 1940, Mr. H. L. 
Shufflebarger resigned from the Ameri- 
can Gas Association Testing Labora- 
tories to take up new duties with the 
Lennox Furnace Company of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Employed in the Laboratories in vari- 
ous capacities, Mr. Shufflebarger se- 
cured a thorough training in the test- 
ing of different types of appliances, par- 
ticularly central heating equipment. 
This experience affords him an excel- 
lent background for his new responsi- 
bilities as Development Engineer with 
the Lennox Furnace Company. His pre- 
vious training was at Ohio State Uni- 



























































versity where he received his degree in Synthetic Diaphragms 
mechanical engineering. 

Mr. Shufflebarger is the 114th engi- An attractive six-page folder on gas 
neer to undertake other duties in the meter and regulator diaphragms, for 
gas industry after a preliminary train- manufactured, natural, and petroleum 


ing at the American Gas Association’s gas, is being distributed by the Vulcan 
Testing Laboratories. He brings the Proofing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


total number of former Laboratories’ manufacturers of Vulcan non-leather 
engineers who are now actively engaged diaphragms. The folder illustrates a 


in various branches of the gas business number of diaphragms furnished for 
to 63. It is interesting to report that 37. various equipment manufacturers. The 
former Laboratories’ engineers are now advantages claimed for these new 
diaphragms are illustrated and described 
in detail including a side-by-side com- 
parison of the seams in leather and 
non-leather diaphragm loops, the latter 
being vulcanized rather than stitched. 
The manufacturers of Vulcan dia- 
phragms state: “Because leather dia- 
phragms had been employed exclusively 


i ( J ; 
William R. Paterson fon for many years throughout the indus- 


left) receives the Award ; ; af thes Vales 20 
from H. K. Wrench. V.P._ tty, It was only natural that Vulcan dia- 
and Gen. Mgr Minne- Phragms should at first be received with 


apolis Gas Light Co. some degree of skepticism. The logical 
procedure, therefore, was to have these 
new diaphragms tested by leading util- 
ity companies in actual service—and 
this was done. As a result, Vulcan dia- 
phragms now have a very substantial 
background of successful performance 
over a period of years.” 

The descriptive folder will be mailed 
a . on request. 
employed by manufacturers of gas ap- 
pliances, 7 by accessory manufacturers 
and 9 by gas utilities. 


Lyle C. Harvey Elected Director of 
Dresser Manufacturing Company 


Lyle C. Harvey, president and gen- 
eral manager, The Bryant Heater Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has been elected 
to the Board of Directors of Dresser 
Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa., 
according to an announcement made on 
September 20 by H. N. Mallon, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Harvey, identified with the gas 
industry for the past two decades, par- 
ticularly in the gas-appliance field, is 
responsible for many innovations in the 
merchandising of gas-heating and air- 
conditioning appliances. He became 
head of The Bryant Heater Company, 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Dresser 
Manufacturing Company, on March 22, 
1938, after serving as vice president 
from June, 1933, the date of Bryant's 
acquisition. Dresser Manufacturing 
Company, the parent company manu- 
factures Dresser pipe couplings and 
pipe-line repair devices. Lyle C. Harvey 








THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
lation. When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 

Nearly a half century of service to the 
The Reliable Shut-Off Gas Industry. 


for Street Mains Safety Gas Main Stopper Coe. 
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Consolidated Edison Co. 
Announces Administrative 
Changes 


At a meeting of the board of trustees 
of Consolidated Edison Company on No- 


vember 25th numerous changes in the or-. 


ganization were made to bring about 
further combination of electric and gas 
operations of the company. William Cul- 
len Morris, vice-president in charge of 
gas operations, and Howard W. Leitch, 
vice-president in charge of electric oper- 
ations, who have passed the company’s 
retirement age, were relieved of admin- 
istrative duties. They will act hereafter 
as consultants on special assignments 
from the president. 

Three new vice-presidents were elected. 
Hudson R. Searing, engineer of opera- 
tion in the electric field, became vice- 
president in charge of Electric and Gas 
Operation and Electric Production. James 
F. Hunter, assistant vice-president, be- 
came vice-president in charge of Tech- 
nical Service and Gas Production. Leland 
B. Bonnett, engineer, design and planning, 
became vice-president in charge of De- 
sign, Inventory, Purchasing and Stores. 

Six new assistant vice-presidents were 
elected: Harland C. Forbes, System en- 
gineer in the electric field, was made as- 
sistant vice-president for Research, De- 
velopment and Planning. Porter C. Sav- 
age, purchasing agent, and James F. 
Fairman, electrical engineer, became as- 
sistant vice-presidents for Design, Inven- 
tory, Purchasing and Stores. George L. 
Knight, engineer of construction and vice- 
president of Brooklyn Edison Company, 
and Earl L. Griffith, engineer of gas 
maintenance and construction, were made 
assistant vice-presidents for Construction 
and Shops, and Colin C. Simpson, engi- 
neer of gas distribution, became assis- 
tant vice-president, Operation and Elec- 
tric Production. 

The effect of these promotions and 
changes in duties is to bring together at 
the top of the various functional divi- 
sions of Consolidated Edison System men 
whose experience has been in the electric 
or gas fields of operation, leaving only 
one such division, gas production and 
holder stations, which will handle mat- 
ters in the gas end of the business alone. 

These changes became effective Decem- 
ber 1. 


Manual on Pipe Repairs, Service 
Fittings, Drilling Methods and 
Equipment! 

Gas men everywhere will welcome the 
new and larger Skinner Catalog No. 41, 
just released, according to the M. B. 
Skinner Co. This catalog represents an 
entirely new venture in the field—being 
virtually a 40-page manual on repair 
clamps, service fittings, drilling methods 

and equipment. 

Larger in size (8%” x 11”), and pro- 
fusely illustrated, it contains a world of 
useful information, complete dimensions, 
installation instructions, and original data 
never before published. 

Attractive plastic binding makes it lie 
flat when opened up to any page spread. 
New “Skinner-Seal” items not previously 
cataloged include Non-Shift Service Sad- 


James F. Hunter 


dle, Bull-Neck Street Tee, Forged Weld- 
ing Tee, Welding Tube, and various Drill- 
ing Devices, Cutters and Adapters. A 
series of valuable tables show the ten most 
widely used Service Methods, with data on 
equipment recommended for various sizes 
of tees, saddle outlets, pipe nipples, and 
tubes. 

Copies may be had by writing M. B. 
Skinner Co., South Bend, Indiana. 


New Sales Appointments of 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 


Detroit-Michigan Stove Company of 
Detroit announces a new field align- 
ment, with four sectional Sales Man- 
agers in charge of territorial divisions. 
The divisions are Eastern, South- 
western, Central and Northwestern. 

C. M. Jewell, former District Man- 
ager for Detroit-Michigan in the New 
York area, is now Sales Manager of the 
Eastern Division, with headquarters at 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Paul Inskeep, former 
Regional Sales Manager, is Sales Man- 
ager of the Central Division, with head- 
quarters at the main office in Detroit; 
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J. M. Little, former District Manager in 
Texas, is Sales Manager of the South- 
western Division with headquarters at 
Dallas, Texas; K. S. Gray, former Dis- 
trict Manager in Iowa and Nebraska, 
is Sales Manager of the Northwestern 
Division, with headquarters in Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


LEON B. EICHENGREEN 


Leon B. Eichengreen,’ Vice-President 
of the Philadelphia Electric Company 
in charge of gas operations and prop- 
erties, died Sunday evening, November 
10, after a brief illness. He was 56 
years of age, and a native of Clay Cen- 
ter, Kansas. 





LEON B. EICHENGREEN 


After graduating from the University 
of Pennsylvania as a mechanical engi- 
neer, he entered the employ of the 
United Gas Improvement Company, on 
March 1, 1909. A series of promotions 
followed until, in 1923, he was made 
General Superintendent of Gas Opera- 
tions. He was appointed Manager of 
the Gas Department of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company in 1928, and was 
elected Vice-President of the Company 
in 1937, 

Mr. Eichengreen was a director of 
the American Gas Association as well 
as a past-president of the Pennsylvania 
Gas Association. 
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CRUSEKEMPER COMPANY | @ BB AV R BE R 
STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 
Gas Pressure 
AMBLER, PA. 


REGULATORS 
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Certified by A. G. A. Testing Labora- 
HOLDER INSPECTION tory. Write for Catalog and Prices 


on Barber Conversion Burners, Ap- 
pliance Burners, and Regulators. 
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Where To Stay in - In Cleveland —It's The 
CINCINNATI COLONIAL HOTEL 


THE CENTER OF DOWNTOWN “Cleveland's Small Hotel in the 
This perfect location gives you easy access to all Midst of the Large Hotels” 
parts of Cincinnati and the ideal accommodations at Thru the Colonial Arcade from Euclid and E. 6th 
the Palace will make your visit delightful. You'll en- Large, Clean, Well Furnished, Comfortable 


joy the Cricket Tavern, a fine restaurant, coffee 


Rooms at $1.50 Single and Upwards. 
shop and bar. 


You'll Enjoy Our 
DELIGHTFUL GRILL BAR 


-THE PALACE HOTEL Rental M. ly) Loi Me 


ANTHONY ELSASSER, Mgr. Rates $450 And up 

































National Defense 
(Continued from page 11) 


little to offer excepting a fuel, and 
many times we could not even offer 
that in the amounts required by a 
program of such magnitude. Since 
then, viewed from a nation-wide per- 
spective, we have multiplied our pro- 
duction, transmission, and distribu- 
tion facilities many many times, to 
the end that practically all of our 
major industrial centers are ade- 
quately served. Where we had few, 
if any specialists then in the art of 
proper and economical utilization, we 
now have thousands of industrial en- 
gineers trained and experienced for 
the task we face. In cooperation with 
industry and equipment manufac- 
turers, we have helped evolve and de- 
velop new processes and methods 
which, when applied to the instru- 
ments of modern warfare, make 
possible the superlative qualities ex- 
pected for use with our modern 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps. 

That we shall give to this program 
promptly, and with limitless effort, 
what we so clearly have to offer in 
service facilities and experienced 
training, constitutes a continuing 
challenge to the Gas Industry. 

May I say, in closing, that with 
all the imaginative and creative 
ability of which we are capable, 
backed with all the initiative, enthus- 
siasm, and determination necessary 
to reach our Defense objectives, the 

American Gas Industry Ac- 
cepts This Challenge! 





Combustion Characteristics 
of Fuel Gases 
(Continued from page 35) 


tributed. Thus, if h is reduced from 
the average normal of 540 to 520, 
then d would have to be reduced 
from .500 to .464 to maintain B = 
69 for both gases. 

With respect to the relation of gas 
composition to burner number, the 
total fraction of CH, + IIl. in the 
mixture appeared to be the best indi- 
cation. Suitable mixtures _ inter- 
changeable with those distributed in 
this locality may contain as little as 
25 per cent or as much as 33 per 
cent CH, + Ill. Average mixture 
should contain close to 30 per cent. 
The relationship between the test 
burner number and gas composition 
for mixtures containing between 18 
per cent and 35 per cent CH, + II. 
is expressed as follows: 

B = 4 X — 32, X = total % of 
CH, + Ill, B = Burner number. 





December, 1940—American Gas Journal 


This formula should be applied to 
industrial manufactured gas mixtures 
or to similar mixtures which contain 
less than 10% natural gas, and then 
only with reservation. It appears to 
hold quite well for the gases listed 
in this paper. 

Since the purpose of the test 
burner is to provide a comparison of 
cone-forming properties of different 
gases on a burner, it may be desir- 
able to convert test burner readings 
into cone height measurements. This 
can readily be accomplished by the 
following equation. Direct readings 
are not usually made because of the 
difficulty of accurately locating the 
tip of the inner cone. Primary air 
shutter readings can be made much 
more definitely. 

CH 02 B 40, CH = cone 
height in inches 
B burner number from 40 to 120. 

If the normal gas corresponds to 
the average city gas distributed in this 
locality, then the cone height may be 
expressed as a per cent of the normal 
by the expression: CH = 2 B — 40, 
CH = % of normal cone height, for 
the same range of B as indicated be- 
fore. 

The authors wish to express their 
appreciation to the Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corporation for the 
privileges afforded them to carry out 
this study. : 





Moving a Gas Holder 
(Continued from page 38) 

Springs to the proposed new site. 

For moving, the holder was jacked 
onto a special cradle platform con- 
structed of 20 60-foot steel I-beams, 
with the holder’s sides supported by 
eight 20-foot H-bar uprights. The 
rollers which moved the load along 
the tracks were of orange wood, 
which, according to Mr. Kress, has 


‘a fiber and compression strength be- 


yond any other type of wood. 

The track was built in 300 foot 
sections and was pulled and moved 
forward of the holder each day. The 
load was drawn by a 7-ton Fageole 
truck equipped with a double-reduc- 
tion gear, anchored to redwood 
“deadmen,” sunk eight feet into the 
desert soil. Eight lines of 5éths inch 
cable operated through a winch on 
the truck moved the heavy load at a 
rate of 250 to 500 feet per day. 
Average progress was 300 feet daily. 
It took six weeks to complete the 
actual moving; three months for the 
entire job. 

Palm Springs has a winter popu- 
lation of 6,000; a summer popula- 





tion of about 300. Gas is the ex- 
clusive fuel for heating and cook- 
ing. Despite its desert location, 
Palm Springs requires heat on most 
winter nights, for the range of win- 
ter temperatures is from 95 deg. F. 
during the day to below 30 degrees 
at night. Forced air gas heating 
units predominate in the numerous 
palatial winter homes for which the 
town is noted. According to James 
T. Van Rensselaer of the Southern 
Counties Gas Co. gas serves the pur- 
pose of desert heating more effici- 
ently than other types of fuel be- 
cause it provides the quick, ready 
heat desirable for areas where heat- 
ing is required only for short pe- 
riods at a time. It is ideal for desert 
districts, he added, because gas sup- 
plies a large volume of heat in a 
short time. 





Cooperative Sales Activities 
(Continued from page 8) 


be purchased for use in federal hous- 
ing projects, defense housing proj- 
ects, etc. I feel that this close co- 
operation will enable gas appliance 
manufacturers to secure an adequate 
share of the business represented bv 
these markets. 

In closing I would like to briefly 
again emphasize the productive re- 
sults that can be achieved through 
united cooperative activity. The word 
“unity” is in popular use today and 
it can be applied just as directly to 
our business as it can be applied to 
any other business or the nation as a 
whole. I feel that we have attained 
an encouraging degree of this “unity” 
and it seems to me that prospects for 
the future are favorable. It is im- 
possible to measure accurately the re- 
sults of cooperative effort but the 
progress of our business over the 
past several years warrants a con- 
tinuance of such cooperation. 





Consolidated Edison Co, Grants 
Military Leave Allowances 


Announcement has been made by Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York 
and its affiliated companies—Brooklyn 
Edison Company, New York and Queens 
Electric Light and Power Company, 
Westchester Lighting Company, The 
Yonkers Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany, New York Steam Corporation and 
Consolidated Telegraph and_ Electrical 
Subway Company—that the companies 
will grant a military leave of absence to 
employes called for service under the Na- 
tional Guard Act, or drafted, and also to 
those of draft age who volunteer for 
service not longer than that required by 
the Draft Act. 
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